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PREFACE 


There are multiplying signs at the present time 
of a growing uneasiness, both on the part of ministers 
and members of all Christian Churches, on the 
subject of Evangelism. The Church has been 
occupied for a considerable period with different 
aspects of the truth, critical, theological, social—all of 
which are important, but they are beginning to realize 
that her chief business in this world is to preach 
the gospel and to save the unsaved. And it is 
just here that so many able ministries and highly 
organized Churches seem to be failing, while there 
are powerful influences at work which hinder 
the accomplishment of this task. Doubtless for 
each new day—just as there must be a restatement 
of ancient truth—-Evangelism must take a new 
form. But a great evangelistic movement in all 
the Churches is already overdue ; and in order that 
it may arise, the conviction of its necessity and 
possibility must be deepened and extended. The 
purpose of this book is to contribute towards this 
much desired end. The Editor has been fortunate 
enough to secure the assistance of men whose 
authority on matters of religion will be universally 
recognized. They belong to different schools of 
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thought, but are one in loyalty to the great com- 
mission of our Lord. Each writer has been left 
to make his contribution according to his own 
convictions, and no one—not even the Editor—is 
responsible for the opinions expressed by any one 
but himself. The volume is issued with the prayer 
that the Saviour of Mankind may in His gracious 
mercy use it to further the accomplishment of His 
purpose to make all men know what is the length and 
breadth and height and depth of the Love of God 
which passeth knowledge. 


E. ALDOM FRENCH. 
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EVANGELISM 


CHAPTER I 
A PLEA FOR EVANGELISM 


Oa ar 


THE question of Evangelism is the gravest and 
most urgent of the many serious problems the 
Church of Christ has to face to-day. Always 
important, the great war has made it a thousand- 
fold more so. For the world-outlook has changed, 
and is still changing with startling and dramatic 
rapidity. The shadow of an approaching competi- 


tion of the black and yellow races with the white’ 


for the dominance of the earth, and, at the 
same time, of a new relationship of the different 
classes in the English-speaking races, is beginning 
to creep over the scene. Very soon the destiny of 
mankind will be far more deeply involved in the 
spiritual condition of the non-Christian peoples 
than was dreamed of even a short time ago. Earl 
Haig pointed out, in his rectorial address last 
year, that the possibility of permanent peace 
depends not merely upon an alliance between 
(9) 
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America and England, but upon the lifting of the 
great nations of the East to share in our civilization. 
China has a coal supply sufficient for the world 
for a thousand years and a man power that is 
practically limitless. She could put ten million 
men into her army without disturbing her commerce 
by a single vibration. The vision of that most 
populous of all lands, equipped with the deadliest 
modern weapons of destruction, and still pagan 
at heart, is appalling. Attention is drawn to these 
facts not from anxiety for the comforts, security, 
and wealth of the countries of the West, but because 
of their bearing on the moral and spiritual well-being 
of humanity. 

For the ideals of the world must be profoundly 
affected by this foreshadowed development of 
peoples endowed with such vast resources, but 
without any Christian traditions. They will count 
with terrible effect against Christ if they do not 
count for Him. A great missionary advance in 
all these nations is therefore of supreme concern 
to all who love Christ. Now the possibility of 
any adequate advance depends not only upon 
Christian activity abroad, but upon the success 
of the work of the Christian Church at home. 
An England with a thousand years’ experience 
of Christianity turning its back upon the faith 
would be a fatal stumbling-block to the Christian- 
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ization of other lands. And in England for years 
there has been a drifting from the churches, and 
apparently from religion, amongst the masses 
especially who are now coming into power. The 
evangelization of the people in this land is the 
most important business for the Church at this 
moment. And the business requires almost head-: 
long haste. For the situation of the first centuries 
is reproducing itself. 

The late Dr. James Hope Moulton, in The 
Christian Religion in the Study and the Street, said : 

‘ The tremendous sense of urgency that impressed 
itself upon the early Church proved ultimately 
the one cause of the triumph of the faith. ‘ The 
evangelization of the world in this generation’ 
was the motto of the missionary in the first century, 
even as it is in the twentieth for those who can 
see visions and dream dreams. And so those 
who had received their talents went straightway 
and traded with the same, for the King’s business 
required haste. Along all the great roads which 
Roman wars had made and Roman peace now 
guarded, the couriers of Christ moved rapidly on 
from centre to centre, leaving behind them in each 
one an enthusiastic company of disciples ready to 
carry the sacred torch through all the country 
round, Within one generation these centres were 
established all over the Empire. And all the 
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time the Empire was asleep, never suspecting 
the advent of ‘‘ another Emperor, Jesus,” who, 
after two and a half centuries of warfare, should 
take the Caesar captive. Rome might have strangled 
the Church at its birth had she only known. The 
methods of Diocletian in the days of Nero might 
have destroyed Christianity as effectively as the 
Inquisition destroyed it in Spain long after. But 
by the time that Rome exchanged her contemptuous 
tolerance for alarmed activity the Church was 
too strong to be massacred out of existence. The 
rapidity with which she grew was the predetermined 
cause of her survival; and among the causes of 
that rapidity we may give a high place to the deep- 
seated conviction that the speed of evangelization 
would be the means of forcing on that kingdom of 
God for the advent of which every Christian heart 
yearns,’ 

_ The Church is too strong now, doubtless, to be 
destroyed. But unless she masters at once these 
forces that are developing both at home and abroad 
a far more difficult situation will arise and the 
outcome mone can foresee. Apart altogether, 
therefore, from the question of the destiny of 
individual souls, the interests of the kingdom of 
God demand the consideration once again of this 
always important, and, at the present time, simply 
momentous question of Evangelism. The Great 
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War has also given emphasis to this plea in another 
way. The terrible events of the last five years 
have been a terrifying and lurid revelation of human 
nature. Ten years ago multitudes held the very 
pleasant theory that man only needed the oppor- 
tunity in order to be good, Education, they said, 
would save the world from all its evils. The 
Christian doctrine of original sin was thought 
to have maligned men, and the assertion of the 
need of a Divine Saviour to be sheer fanaticism. 
Now that pleasant theory has been utterly dis- 
credited and has vanished in the flames of the great 
conflagration. For from a Society that apparently 
was not gross and cruel, but kindly, attractive, 
and brilliant, there was let loose the most appalling 
cataclysm and some of the most diabolical inhuman- 
itiesthe world has ever known. True, there has never 
been such splendid self-sacrifice, but in the two 
years’ aftermath of the war even the self-sacrifice 
has sometimes given place to the most sordid 
selfishness. ‘Is not man naturally good?’ 
Boswell said to Dr. Johnson. And Dr, Johnson 
replied. ‘No, sir; no more than a wolf.’ The 
war has brought us back nearer to that view. 
Beneath the surface there lurks something reckless, 
selfish, terrible in the human heart. The old 
doctrine of the need of regeneration has become 
once more not only credible but an imperative 
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message for the preacher to deliver. The self- 
sacrifice men have shown proves the possibility, 
but its temporariness and instability the necessity, 
of the new birth. It is certain that if the social 
ideals we have cherished for so long are to be any- 
thing more than the baseless fabric of a dream, 
with continual awakenings to disillusionment, 
human nature must be profoundly and radically 
changed. Our chief need is another great evange- 
listic movement for the individual regeneration 
of the masses. It is true that in the past the 
individual message left untouched much selfishness. 
But even social enthusiasm may be very hot against 
all sin except one’s own. Lord Melbourne, the 
first Minister of Queen Victoria, stamped out of 
church in fierce indignation when an Evangelical 
clergyman was preaching. ‘It’s come to a pretty 
pass,’ he said, ‘if religion is to interfere with 
our private affairs.’ On the other hand we realize 
now that a man cannot really be born again without 
all his life, commercial, social, political, being 
affected. Repentance is not a triviality, but a high 
public matter. 

Unhappily, during recent years, just when Evange- 
lism was most needed there has been a widespread 
decline of Evangelism in all the churches. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Report on Evangelism 
and the various investigations undertaken by the 
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other churches have brought out distressing facts. 
Conversions, it appears, never occur in many 
sanctuaries. Old methods of reaching outsiders 
have been abandoned, and none have been put 
in their place. There is said to bea lack of passionate 
pleading for surrender to Christ in our preaching. 
Whether these descriptions represent the whole case 
or not, they indicate tendencies that need to be safe- 
guarded. The tendencies were unnoticed for a con- 
siderable time, and when observed occasioned com- 
paratively little alarm, for the attention of the Church 
was then concentrated upon work amongst the chil- 
dren. ‘ Save the children,’ it has been said, ‘ and you 
will save the world. Why should the child go 
into the far-off country ? He is born into a redeemed 
world, and we should expect him to grow up in 
the faith and fear of God.’ Accordingly the 
Church turned from the adults to gain and keep 
the children, and not so much to win conversions 
as to make them unnecessary. Immediate results 
were not to be expected. The Church was waiting 
till the child grew up for the effect upon church 
membership. But now, at length, it is being 
discovered that the Church is losing the children 
as well as the adults, and that there is a drift from 
the Sunday school as well as from the Church 
The truth is that to neglect the work of conversion 
on whatever grounds is to ignore the teaching 
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of the New Testament. The Church cannot do 
too much for the children. But Christ, who said, 
‘Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God,’ 
gave us also the Parable of the Lost Sheep, and is 
Himself the Shepherd who goes after the one lost 
sheep until He finds it. We must save the children 
indeed, but in order to do that we must save the 
homes in which the saved children have to live. 
At one time the man who never went to church 
saw to it that his child went to the Sunday school. 
To-day when the child reaches the age of fourteen 
and begins to work, the parent’s influence is often 
against the Church. The Church must have an 


! _prevangel for the pafents as well as for the children. 
” Besides when the Church forgets her doctrine of 


conversion she is apt to overlook the child’s 


“need of conversion. Even the child who does not 


go into the far-off country must make a decision 
for Christ, or he will not enjoy the freedom of the 
Father’s House. The Battle of Jutland, naval 
critics tell us, left things as they were, and 
yet it was one of the great decisive battles of the 
world. The German Fleet could no more come 
out of its harbours before the battle than after, 
but the battle made the fact indisputable. Even 
so, a child brought up in a Christian home may 
habitually do the will of God, but the hour arrives 
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at length when he becomes self-conscious and 
responsible. And to be Christ’s servant still, 
he must lay his new powers at the feet of the Master. 
There may be no outward difference, but that 
experience will be the chief event of his life and the 
birth of greater powers for service. 

The truth is the recent neglect of Evangelism 
is due not to a deeper study of the New Testament 
but to the spirit of the age. The profoundest 
intellectual force in our time has been the doctrine 
of evolution. It has transformed every aspect 
of life and interest of the human mind. It has 
taught us to look for God, not in the exceptional 
and miraculous, but in the regular and ordinary, 
not in crisis, but in slow and continuous growth. 
And inevitably, regeneration and conversion have 
lost some of their glory. The doctrine of evolution 
has led us into the possession of unrealized spiritual 
truth, and the new discovery of the child is all gain ; 
but the facts of religion are as real and conclusive as 
those of any other sphere, and conversion is one 
of its royal experiences. For that matter there is 
crisis and sudden change in nature herself. The 
seed grows slowly, in blade and bud, through long 
months, and then in one brief movement the full 
bloom bursts forth. The crisis of the war changed 
Europe more than all the slow transformations 
of a millennium. But in any case biological laws 
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have not necessarily any sway in the spiritual 
world. And if the Church were to lose her faith 
in the possibility of conversion and of sudden 
conversion, and to cease to appeal for instant 
decisions for Christ, she would surrender everything. 
‘ Without appea , said John Wesley, ‘ preaching 
is no more likely to do good than the singing of 
a lark.’ And again in a letter to his brother he 
wrote: ‘I find by long experience it comes exactly 
to the same point to tell men they shall be saved 
from all sin when they die, or to tell them, it may 
be a year hence, or a week hence, or any time but 
now. Our word does not profit either as to justifi- 
cation unless we can bring them to expect the 
blessings while we speak.’ The doctrine of conversion 
is one of the strategic points in the battle against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. The words 
of the author of Ecce Homo are still true: ‘ Christ- 
ianity, then, would sacrifice its divinity if it aban- 
doned its missionary character and became a mere 
educational institution. Surely this article of 
conversion is the true articulus stantis aut cadentis 
ecclesiac. When the power of reclaiming the lost 
dies out of the Church it ceases to be the Church. 
It may remain a useful institution, though it is 
most likely to become an immoral and mischievous 
one. Where the power remains, there, whatever 


is wanting, it may still be said that the “ Tabernacle 
of God is with men.” ’ 
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One other aspect of the problem of Evangelism 
which is often wnder-estimated needs to be con- 
stdered—methods. An entirely false contrast is 
often suggested between organization and spiritu- 
ality, and it is said that only spirituality matters. 
But surely a deep religious life is no excuse for bad 
methods. And an even slight acquaintance with 
the methods of most churches to-day is sufficient 
to show that they are not calculated to accomplish 
the task of evangelizing the land. The migratoriness 
of the modern population is only one of many 
facts that make the conditions of church work 
new and demand a different approach. The truth 
is—and it is a fact at once both discouraging and 
encouraging—the gospel is not being preached 
to the people. The majority of the people are 
outside the churches, and the churches do not go 
to the people; they are always waiting for the 
people who do not come to them. Indeed organiza- 
tions have multiplied within the churches to such . 
an extent that there is but little time, and only 
exhausted energy left for anything else. But 
Wesley, and Booth, and every other great leader of 
a revival, won England for Christ outside of the 
consecrated sanctuaries. And we shall win England 
for Christ again in the streets and in the homes 
or not at all. But if that be true, this work will 
require to be no longer a casual extra left to local 
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enthusiasm. The Church must give the best brains, 
the most daring originality, to the carrying of the 
gospel to the people, and make it as definite a 
department of her activities as the Sunday School 
or Foreign Missions. Victory then would be certain, 
for the uplifted Christ draws all men unto Himself. 
A new religious atmosphere would be created 
throughout the land, church attendance revive, 
and Evangelism flourish again in the pulpit. The 
decline of ‘appeals for definite surrender to Christ 
is not strange, for it is impossible to continue 
pleading with men year by year if there is no 
response, and in many congregations to-day only 
professed Christians are present. 

One chief reason that a more aggressive attempt 
to reach the people has not been undertaken before 
is the prevalence of the idea that the best way 
to save the world is to build up the Church. And 
the striking words of the last Bampton Lecturer, 
the Rev. Dr. A.C. Headlam, are for that reason 
all-the more timely : ‘I would draw your attention 
to the methods of our Lord, and to the proportion 
observed in His teaching. It is only by compara- 
tively slight indications, and to a large extent 
indirectly, that we learn that He intended to found 
a Church, or that a Church would be the natural 
outcome of His teaching. He only spoke of a 
Church twice. Clearly, if it is an essential part 
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of His work it is a subordinate one. He preaches 
the Kingdom, not the Church.’ I believe that here 
also we may find a guide to ourselves. 

So far as my observation goes Christianity has 
always failed when it has put teaching about the 
Church too prominently forward. We are told 
by those who addressed our soldiers in France, 
at a time when men were faced by the ultimate 
realities of life and death, that if a preacher began 
to talk about the Church, their interest at once 
flagged. There was no message there for those 
about to die. I cannot but think that this represents 
a profound truth. When people’s thoughts are 
directed to the ecclesiastical rather than the spiritual 
—whatever form ecclesiasticism may take, whether 
Romanism, or Catholicism, or Anglicanism, or 
Protestantism, devotion to Bishops or devotion 
to Presbyters, the Free Church Movement or the 
Establishment—it is interesting to notice how 
little success there is, how little permanent result 
comes from the most unremitting efforts. I cannot 
but think that the continuous and pathetic failure 
of the Jesuit, who has for three centuries given 
up his life to an ideal which, in spite of his discipline, 
his sacrifice, he never attains, has arisen from the 
fact that he has always put the Church first and 
the gospel second. Our Lord founded the Church 
by preaching the kingdom, We can only build 
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up the Church by preaching the gospel. Let 
the Church preach the gospel to the people, and 
men who have learned to love Christ will seek to 
join in fellowship with them that are His. But 
when the Church goes to the people she must go 
as an evangelist, with a burning passion to win 
conversions. Unhappily a prejudice against evangel- 
ism has been fostered by the fact that evangelism 
has been identified during the last half century 
with special missions that have gathered vast 
audiences and many ‘inquirers,’ but frequently 
the after-gain to the churches has been almost 
negligible. At first the explanation given was that 
the churches were too careless to shepherd the 
converts. That explanation, however, has long 
ceased to be possible. But Christ taught us in 
the Parable of the Sower that the harvest depends 
not merely upon the seed but upon the soil, and 
there may be bad as well as good ground. The 
Rev. W. Bradfield, B.A., some years ago pointed 
out that a large ‘cease to meet’ column in the 
schedule of the Wesleyan Methodist Church might 
even be a healthy sign. When the Church is not’ 
sowing in the bad ground it is not sowing in the 
good, and where there are no backsliders there 
are probably no converts. This, however, is not 
a complete answer, for the trouble is not that so 
many have backslidden, but often so few have 
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stood true. We evidently need a new Evangelism. 

One other prejudice has arisen—against the use 
of the ‘Inquiry-room.’ It should, however, be 
remembered that thereby personal and individual 
contact with inquirers and oversight during the 
first and perilous days of their new experiences were 
made possible, and if that method is abandoned 
something must be introduced to take its place. 
But the problems of to-day require undoubtedly 
a new Evangelism. The missions of fifty years 
ago were addressed to a very different situation 
from that of the present. There were then multi- 
tudes of people in the churches, and for that matter 
outside the churches, who were deeply instructed 
in the Christian message and theology, but were not 
Christians. The majority of children in England 
went to the Sunday School. Church attendance 
over a vast area of English life was a fashion and 
a habit. And the theology of the pulpit was not 
only definite but systematic. And when to such 
a population, men like D. L. Moody, who was one 
of the biggest brains of his time, came with a plain 
and direct appeal to conscience and heart, the 
simplicity of the preaching astonished the hearers 
and the wonderfulness of the results surprised 
their teachers, the theologians. But given a barrel 
of gunpowder, a spark will produce incalculable 
effects. To-day we have not the barrel of gunpowder, 
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The theology of the pulpit is no longer systematic, 
and there has been for long a drift from the regular 
teaching of the school and the Church. Theevangel- 
ist therefore, must, now begin with work which 
his predecessor of the last generation could take 
for granted as already done. He must be both 
teacher and evangelist, and lay foundations of 
truth before he makes his appeal. But every 
preacher should be an evangelist ; merely to instruct 
is psychological folly. Men’s faculties cannot be 
separated into isolated compartments. There is 
something of emotion in reason, and of will in emotion, 
and of them all in conscience. Benjamin Kidd 
declares indeed that ‘ The great secret of the coming 
age of the world is that civilization rests not on 
reason but on emotion.’ The greatest preachers 
of the Church have not only instructed and argued 
but pleaded even with tears. Take, for example, 
early Methodism. Dr, Adam Clarke was one of its 
greatest scholars and commentators. But a passage 
from one of his letters is like the diary of a simple 
evangelist : 

‘After the regular service we have a prayer- 
meeting, in which much good is done. Last night 
we had our love-feast. For about half an hour 
the people spoke ; when all was ended in that way, 

“we exhorted and prayed with many who were in 
great mental distress, We remained four hours 
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in these exercises. You might have seen small 
parties praying in separate parts of the -chapel 
at the same time. The mourning was like that of 
Hadad-rimmon, every family seemed to mourn 
apart. We who prayed circulated through the 
whole chapel above and below, adapting our prayers 
and exhortations to the circumstances of the 
mourners. Many were pardoned ; to others strong 
hope was. vouchsafed, and then was the advice 
given by each to his neighbour to believe in Jesus : 
‘He has pardoned me! Oh, do not doubt, seeing 
he has had mercy on me, the vilest of sinners.’ 

Let any man read, not only John Wesley’s sermons, 
but such a sermon as Charles Wesley’s ‘ Awake, 
thou that Sleepest,’ which is included in the theolog- 
ical standards of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
It is one long earnest striving to win souls for Christ. 
Or John Bunyan’s picture of the faithful preacher, 
in the Interpreter’s House—‘ It stood as if it pleaded 
with men.’ Charles Haddon Spurgeon was the- 
greatest preacher England ever produced, and his 
sermons were often from beginning to end a tre- 
mendous wrestling with men for their salvation. 
Henry Ward Beecher was perhaps the most popular 
orator America has possessed, but some of his ser- 
mons were as evangelistic as Moody’s. The business 
ofthe preacher always, and of all preachers, is to lead 
men to decision, Men need conversion ; they need 
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a Saviour. They need Him now; they need Him 
at once. The greatest honour that any man can 
-obtain is that he should be used to lead sinners back 
to God. There is, then, at this hour a clarion call 
for a new and most earnest movement of Evangelism, 
and happily many influences are co-operating 
which make a response by the Church possible. 
Thirty years ago, Mrs. Humphry Ward, in her 
introduction to Amiel’s Journal, said: ‘The age 
of the preacher is passing.’ ‘The force of things 
is against the certain people.’ Now undoubtedly 
she was so far right that when uncertainty invades 
the faith of the Church, preaching dies. And many 
things gave colour to her interpretation of the 
tendencies of thought. Dr. Kelman, however, in 
his War and Preaching, has shown that there are 
two processes at work in the Church. First, from 
experience to dogma. Second, from dogma back 
to experience. And the confusion and unsettlement 
of our time arises from the fact that the second 
has been replacing the former. But experience 
ultimately brings certainty. The movement from 
dogma back to experience is not confined to theology , 
but is common to every intellectual sphere. Science 
began its marvellous triumphs when it postponed 
its theorizing and commenced with facts, Philosophy 
is developing along similar lines. Students of 
languages were formerly first taught grammar and 
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theory, and afterwards to speak the new tongue. 
Now the order is reversed. And theology also to-day 
is basing all upon experience. But by experience 
men know that through the Bible they have entered 
into communion with God, and Christ is the Ideal of 
life. Also whenever men have trusted in Him new 
power for righteousness has come. That is not 
only the experience of a time, but of all the genera- 
tions and of millions who have borne witness to 
Him. The most popular book of the Middle Ages 
was the story of St. Anthony. He sold all that 
he possessed and gave his wealth to the poor, but 
could find no peace. Then after thirty-five years 
of incessant battle with temptation, one night 
he saw the Devil cowering at his feet like a black 
child. ‘I have deceived many,’ wailed the Spirit 
of Impurity, ‘I have cast down many, but as in 
the case of many, so in thine, I have been worsted 
in the battle. His victory was won through the 
Cross. Centuries afterwards there was a young 
man in England who was said to be the most terrible 
blasphemer in his native town. He gave himself 
up to every form of vice. One day he followed a 
great crowd that was passing along. They were 
on their way to hear a preacher. Suddenly in the 
midst of George Whitefield’s sermon the power 
gripped him. And Thomas Olivers, who wrote 
the great hymn ‘The God of Abraham praise,’ 
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was delivered in a moment from his sins. Coming 
to the twentieth century, the London County 
Council opened a home for the cure of inebriates 
by scientific methods. In a few years the home 
was closed, with the confession that in not one 
case had they been successful. Yet that was in 
the age of Broken Earthenware and Down in Water 
Street and a thousand other stories of redeemed 
lives such as the Christian Church can always tell, 
We are coming back to experience, and experience 
works certainty. We know that the Son of God has 
come. We know that righteousness is the chief 
thing in life. We know that God is holy. We 
know that wherever Christ is preached He saves men. 
We know that the Cross can cleanse the foulest and 
restore the fallen, and what we know we can preach. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BIBLICAL AUTHORITY FOR 
EVANGELISM 


EVANGELISM is the proclamation of good news ; 
and that, to the Christian, must ever mean the 
proclamation of The Good News. To say this is 
at once to reveal a conviction, and to make an 
assumption, namely that the Christian message 
is that of good news, and that it is the only message 
of that kind which men can hear. That is a great 
assumption, but that is of the essence of Christianity. 
It does not compete. Itstandsalone. Its loneliness 
is its strength. It has nothing to commend it, 
save that it offers to men what they supremely 
need, and what they can find nowhere else. What 
then is the good news ? 

To Christian people the question may seem a super- 
fluous one. The answer is so well known. The 
gospel is familiar. It seems an impertinence to 
raise such an inquiry. Yet there can be no adequate 
consideration of the subject of the biblical authority 
for Evangelism which does not start with this most 
elementary matter. 

It is a good thing sometimes to reduce a great 
subject to the simplest form of expression. In 
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answering that inquiry, then, for the purpose of this 
meditation, we will not make any attempt to deal 
with the doctrines of grace, but rather state in the 
briefest words the result of such a consideration. 
Inclusively, then, the good news which we have 
to proclaim to men is that God has been revealed 
as willing, and providing, a second chance for those 
who have failed. 

The fact of failure is patent, paramount, persistent, 
in human history. We are not now concerned with 
the reason for this. We face the fact in its hopeless- 
ness. It is hopeless, for nothing which man has 
done has enabled him to escape from failure. The 
progress and development of civilization has con- 
tributed nothing to man’s escape from failure— 
physically, mentally, spiritually. This fact has 
had its complete expression, and most terrible, 
so far, in human history, in the years 1914 to IgIg. 
Christianity recognizes this, understands it; but 
for evermore stands confronting failure with the 
declaration that God does not abandon man to 
the failure, but provides means whereby, in spite 
of it, there may be realization of the highest, and 
full recovery. That is the evangel. Its proclama- 
tion is Evangelism. 

The Biblical Authority for Evangelism is consti- 
tuted by the fact that its one message is exactly 
that. Taking the Sacred Writings as a whole, 
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we declare that this is their one clear revelation. 
All other truths contained within the Scriptures 
are subsidiary, and so secondary, as essential 
revelations. In these writings we have an explana- 
tion of the cosmos, an interpretation of God, a 
revelation of immortality ; but the supreme inten- 
tion of them was never that of dealing with these 
great themes. Great truths are assumed, and 
never argued. We have the right, and indeed the 
obligation rests upon us, to deduce these truths, 
and to set our thinking and our acting in right 
relation to them; but the Bible deals with none 
of them exhaustively. Concerning the universe 
there are many things about which it is entirely 
silent. With reference to God, there are infinite 
secrets which it makes no attempt to interpret. 
As to the life which lies beyond, while affirming 
there is such life, it is singularly reticent. 

The one truth about which it is definite, explicit, 
final, in its revelation, is that of the will and deed 
of God in the presence of failure. The Bible is 
the Revelation of a Redeeming God, and the Record 
of a Redeeming process. Volumes might be written 
in defence of that statement. Depending upon 
our common Christian familiarity with these Sacred 
Writings, I shall content myself with the broadest 
generalizations by way of illustration. Let us 
think, then, of the Bible in its two great depart- 
ments, of Old and New Testaments. 
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A \ In referring to the Old Testament, we will employ 

.{ §* our Lord’s division of it into ‘Moses, and the 

Aw Prophets, and the Psalms’ (see Luke xxiv. 44) ; 

¥ which was the equivalent of the Hebrew division 

into ‘The Law, The Prophets, and The Writings’ 

(the Psalms being the first section in the Writings). 

From each of these divisions let us take central 

words of revelation concerning God. In doing 

this I claim that the method is not arbitrary. In 

each case the word chosen is central, as a study 

of the whole movement with which it is connected 

will show. If I leave that process of investigation, 

it is only because, as I have said, volumes would be 

needed to complete it ; and I am content to appeal 

to the knowledge of those who read. The central 

word from Moses, or The Law, is found in Exodus 

xxxiv, 6, 7: ‘And the Lord passed by before 

him, and proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord, a God 

full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger, 

and plenteous in mercy and truth ; keeping mercy 

for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression 

and sin; and that will by no means clear the guilty.’ 

When, amid the majesty and mystery of the 

Mount, Moses asked for the unveiling of the Divine 

glory, this was the answer of God. It was a distinct 

affirmation of the good news that God will and can 

forgive, and that without the sacrifice of holiness. 

In such forgiveness is found man’s opportunity of 
recovery, 
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From the Prophets I select two central words. 
The Hebrews included their historic books among 
prophetic literature, because they understood the 
true value of history to be that of revealing God’s 
ways of government. 

The central word of the historic prophecies is found 
in 2 Chron. xxx, g: ‘For if ye turn again unto 
the Lord, your brethren and your children shall 
find compassion before them that led them captive, 
and shall come again into this land ; for the Lord 
your God is gracious and merciful, and will not 
turn away His face from you, if ye return unto Him,’ 

In the dark days of Israel’s history, Hezekiah 
came as a light from God, and in his proclamation 
circulated through the kingdom by posts, these 
great words occur. They announced to the men 
of that decadent period the good news of God’s 
willingness and ability to restore them if they would 
return to Him. 

The central word of the didactic prophecies I 
find in Joel. ii, 13: ‘Rend your heart, and not 
your garments, and turn unto the Lord your God: 
for He is gracious and full of compassion, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy, and repenteth Him 
of the evil.’ Again we have the same good news 
of God’s will and readiness to receive and restore 
the penitent, 

The writings are full of the message. Let us 
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take as a central word, a quotation from the Psalms, 
viz. Psalm Ixxxvi, 15: ‘ But Thou, O Lord, art 
a God full of compassion, and gracious, slow to anger, 
and plenteous in mercy and truth.’ This is the 
cry of a penitent soul, directed throughout to God 
as sovereign Lord, and here expressing confidence 
in Him as full of compassion, and gracious. This 
revelation of God is the dominant noté in all these 
writings ; and the history throughout is the record 
of the redeeming determination and activity of 
this God. The Good News is the living message 
of all the Hebrew Scriptures. 

When we turn to the New Testament it seems 
almost unnecessary to quote any particular passages. 
In these writings we have the completion of those 
in the Old Testament, and that in this very particular. 
The history of the Old finds its goal in that of the 
New, which is the history of redeeming activity, 
and nothing else. The revelation of God in the 
Old finds its final word in the New, and it is the 
revelation of a God who redeems. 

If we do make a selection of words which are cen- 
tral, we shall take two statements around which every 
page of the New Testament gathers, by way of ex- 
position and application, and we will quote them in 
extenso without note or comment: ‘God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
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eternal life’ (John iii, 16). ‘For the Son of Man 
came to seek and to save that which was lost’ 
(Luke xix, Io). 

This is good news indeed, it is the only good 
news, and it is the one full and final message of 
these Scriptures. Here then is the biblical authority 
for Evangelism. 

I repeat with the constraint of an Seri etiuie 
conviction that this is the one truth about God 
which the Bible proclaims from its first page to 
its last. I open my Bible, and its fourth complete 
sentence is: ‘The Spirit of God was brooding 
upon the face of the waters.’ That is good news. 
The created earth had been involved in chaos. 
How, I do not know, and am not careful to discover. 
The fact which arrests me is that the creating God 
did not abandon it. In Motherhood He brooded 
over it, and proceeded to reconstruction. That | 
is my song of hope on the darkest day. At last 
I reach its final pages, and I have the vision of the 
seer, of ‘a new heaven and a new earth,’ and of 
the city of God concerning which the voice from 
the Throne declares ‘The tabernacle of God is 
with men.’ That is the story of God’s victory in 
redemption. That is Good News indeed. 

Between these boundaries of revelation I trace 
the processes, and the notes of the first music, 
and those of the last, break through in a thousand 
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melodies. Listen to some of them. To the evil 
one, through whom sin and suffering had come to 
man, the words were spoken: ‘I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman; and between thy 
seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.’ That was, and is good news. 
To the father of a new race, a race through which 
redeeming activity was to proceed, these words 
were uttered: ‘In thee shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed.’ That was, and is good news. 
That race, as a race failed, but the Divine purpose 
was never abandoned. Ere the Northern Kingdom 
passed into slavery, the prophet of the broken 
heart uttered the divine word: ‘ How shall I give 
thee up, Ephraim?’ and ere the Southern was 
carried away captive, the prophet of thunder and 
of tears saw God as the Potter, and declared: ‘ When 
the vessel .. . was marred in the hand of the 
potter, he made it again another vessel, as seemed 
good to the potter to make it.’ These are the words 
of the Evangel of a redeeming God. When the 
Seed of the woman, the Seed of the Race appeared, 
a saint of the old economy found rest and joy at 
eventide as he exclaimed : 


Mine eyes have seen Thy salvation ; 

Which Thou hast prepared before the face of all the peoples ; 
A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 

And the glory of Thy people Israel. 


Thus the Bible is an Evangel; nay, it is the 
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Evangel; and thus it constitutes a complete 
authority for Evangelism. The one demand it 
makes upon those who know it is that they should 
make known its message, and that message is that 
God wills and provides for a second chance for those 
who have failed. To profess to believe, and to 
love the Bible, and to fail to proclaim that message, 
is to lie. 

The biblical authority for Evangelism, then, 
is superlative. It is not only that it permits us to 
publish the good news. It demands that we shall 
do so. To read the Bible is to read the good news. 
To circulate the Bible is in itself to publish the 
Evangel. Moreover this good news is peculiar to 
the Bible. Science has no gospel. That is not 
to condemn science. Its work is that of the investi-. 
gation of natural phenomena. In that realm it 
can discover no good news for failure of any sort. 
It will constantly discover law. By that, it is 
surrounded in all its activities. It finds its opera- 
tions everywhere. But law in itself permits no 
rebellion. Or, if there be rebellion, it has no message, 
nor can have other than that of retribution. Its 
final and inexorable law is that broken law must 
bring punishment. In all that there is no good 
news for failure. It is good news for all that which 
never fails, for it conditions life for such. But once 
fail, break down, miss the mark, and there is no 
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escape from penalty. “Philosophy as yet has 
produced no gospel. I say ‘as yet,’ because when 
philosophy has reached its ultimate goal, it will 
have discovered the gospel. 

Philosophy operates in the realm of noumena, 
the things behind phenomena. There it asks its 
perpetual question, What is Truth? Its answers 
so far have been guesses, often very wonderful 
guesses approaching truth, but never arriving 
at truth in its finality and totality. Therefore it _ 
also has no good news for failure. It may attempt 
to explain the failure, and the necessity for retribu- 
tion, with more or less of accuracy ; but it sings 
no song of the possibility of full and complete recovery 
within the sphere of righteousness for men who have 
failed. 

And yet once more. No other religion has this 
gospel of recovery. Others promise men ultimate 
absorption and forgetfulness; or speak of an 
existence beyond this life in which sensual gratifica- 
tion shall compensate for present sufferings. They 
do not, however, proclaim the possibility of coming 
to complete individual and related life in all its 
highest glories, to such as have failed in these very 
things. This is exactly what the Bible does—and 
in this it is peculiar. 

We may now ask our question again, What is 
Evangelism ?—but in another way. If its content 
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be as we have said, what are its elements? Christian 
Evangelism consists first in the proclamation of 
this good news as God’s message to men. That 
means that it has in itself the note of complete 
authority. The evangelist does not ask men to 
make experiments on a questionable hypothesis. 
He comes to them rather with a perfectly authen- 
ticated Word of God. Its authentication is the 
Cross of Calvary; and the results invariably pro- 
duced by those who hear, submit, and obey. The 
fact that it is the message, not of a seeker, an 
investigator, but of God Himself, sets up a demand 
upon those who hear it. An Evangelism which 
lacks this note of certitude and authority is no 
Evangelism. That is so, not only because of the 
divine authority, but also because of human need. 
Nothing less than the Word of God could possibly 
satisfy the human soul. When the enemies of 
our Lord heard Him tell a man that his sins were 
forgiven they exclaimed, Who can forgive sins 
but God alone? They were perfectly correct 
in the conviction which inspired that question. 
Recovery of those who have failed is only possible 
with God, it is impossible with men. 

Therefore this note of full and complete authority 
not only demands submission, it inspires confidence. 
If God proclaim this as His will and deed for man, 
then indeed, though the processes of His deed may 
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be beyond my comprehension, I can in Him confide. 

All this becomes more appealing when we 
remember that it is God’s message of love. The 
very nature of the Evangel of recovery proves 
that it is a word of love. It is only love that knows 
pity, compassion, mercy. Evangelism then is the 
proclamation of the love of God. In the love of 
God there can be nothing of weakness, nothing of 
fickleness. Nothing of weakness. That is to say 
in the first place that there can be no compromise 
with those forces which have produced the ruin. 
The central strength of the love of God is its holiness. 
His love can neither excuse nor condone sin. It 
must somehow deal with it so as to end it. It must 
break its power, remove its pollution, exhaust its 
penalty. The Christian Evangel is the declaration 
that all this is exactly what God has done, and done 
at infinite cost. The divine mystery of love is 
proclaimed in the Word of the Cross. In that Cross 
man hears the full message of a mighty love, a love 
that goes far out beyond his dreams. This is 
to say further that in the activity of such love 
there is strength, not only for overcoming the forces 
of evil, but for the completest realization of all 
the highest things of life. It is able to build the 
waste places, to restore the years eaten of the 
cankerworm, to overtake all the tragedy of wrong. 
That is the love which alters not when it alteration 
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finds. This is the love that never faileth. Here 
the most frail, and despondent may find refuge 
and full assurance. 

The biblical authority for Evangelism is found 
in the nature of the Evangel. To know this good 
news, and to enjoy the delight of discussing it 
without proclaiming it to those who need it, is the 
final blasphemy. 

The work of Evangelism has implicates of the 
widest, but in itself it must ever be personal and 
individual. Its implicates are those of social 
realization and racial perfection. True social order, 
and racial organism, can never be realized apart 
from the realization of true life on the part-of the 
individual members of society and of the race. 
It is at that point that socialism breaks down when 
it leaves God and the regeneration of man out of 
its calculations. No League of Nations can maintain 
order in a world such as this, apart from the finding 
of a new spirit on the part of men. Many recent 
writers have been uttering a truth more profound 
than some of their proposals would suggest, when 
for instance, they have continually been saying 
that Germany is manifesting no change of heart. 
But it is to be feared that a good deal of Evangelism 
has broken down in that it has forgotten these 
wider matters. Such Evangelism has no biblical 
authority. The purpose of the divine love is ever 
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that of the setting up of a true community of interest 
and action among men, and the realization of 
harmonious co-operation within the race. That 
is the meaning of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
That is what is suggested by the City of God, into 
which the nations bring their glory and honour, 
and in the light of which they walk. An Evangel- 
ism which appeals to selfish interest, even on 
highest levels, is unwarranted by the Bible. To 
tell a man that he can escape hell and win heaven 
and never to refer to his obligations concerning 
the purposes of God for the earth is not to preach 
the good news as it is found in the Bible, and as it 
had its final expression through that Son of 
God, who emptied Himself of eternal rights and 
prerogatives, in order that by so doing He might 
ransom and redeem a failing race. Let there be 
no mistake about that. 

All that being granted—and it must by no means 
be forgotten if we are seeking the biblical authority 
for Evangelism—it remains that the true work 
of Evangelism has to do with the individual. Every 
human being is a separate creation of God, 
having its own rights, capacities, responsibilities. 
These all have reference to the commonwealth of 
human souls, but must be dealt with in separation 
in order to that fuller realization. Therefore 
men and women cannot be dealt with in crowds. 
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They may be spoken to as crowds, but the message 
of the good news must be heard individually, and 
faith in it must be exercised personally. There 
can be no vicarious faith which appropriates the 
redeeming forces which the God of Love has pro- 
vided. This is the meaning of the older method 
of the Penitent-form, or the more modern of the 
Inquiry-room. Both of them were, and are, some- 
what clumsy at the best; and at the worst often 
harmful; but they resulted from the recognition 
of the personal factor in hearing and answering the 
good news, Neither the one nor the other, nor any 
means, is necessary to salvation; but the lonely 
act of faith is necessary. The biblical authority 
for Evangelism does warrant Andrew in finding 
Simon, Philip in finding Nathaniel; and every 
soul who has found the Christ, and been found of 
Him, speaking to other souls of their own joy, 
their own deliverance, their own new loyalty. 

It is this direct personal Evangelism that the 
world supremely needs to-day. It is not always 
easy, although very often those who do the work 
find glad surprises in the eagerness with which 
the most unexpected people respond. On the 
other hand it is often resented, for the carnal mind 
is enmity against God. But it is the supreme 
need of individuals, of society, of the race, for it is 
the telling of the good news apart from the knowledge 
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of which men are indeed ‘ without God and without 
hope in the world.’ 

The biblical authority for Evangelism may then 
finally be declared to be twofold: that of the 
biblical revelation of the desire of God for men ; 
and that of the biblical revelation of the provision 
which God has made for the realization of His 
desire. This twofold authority is reinforced by 
the twofold fact of human life; that of the fact 
that, however man may misinterpret his own 
life, and its ways of expression and realization, 
he does desire life in the full sense of the word: 
and that of the fact that apart from our vandal 
there is no message of hope for those who have 
failed, that is of those who have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. 

That desire of, God for man found perfect expression 
in the words of Ezekiel: ‘ As I live, saith the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked : 
but that the wicked turn from his way and live.’ 
That provision of God is perfectly described in the 
apostolic words: ‘God commendeth His own 
~ love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.’ These two statements consti- 
tute the Evangel, and not only authorize, but 
command Evangelism. 

It is not within the scope of this meditation to 
deal with methods of Evangelism. These moreover 
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may and indeed must vary according to differences 
of time, of place, of congregations, of individual 
temperaments. The one thing of supreme impor- 
tance, and never more so than to-day, is that the 
Church of God as a whole, and in all its branches, 
should realize the fact that the one message of 
the Bible is that of this great, good news. She is 
always failing when she ceases Evangelism. I 
repeat what I said and printed more than fifteen 
years ago—and for which I was severely called to 
task—it is a contradiction in terms to speak of 
being evangelical and not evangelistic. To be 
held by the evangelical faith is to be inspired by 
the evangelistic fervour. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PREACHING OF THE CROSS 


Mr. GEORGE JACKSON, the eminent Wesleyan 
Methodist preacher, has an article in the Manchester 
Guardian with the startling title, ‘ Has the preaching 
of the Cross ceased ?’ 


I 


Mr. Jackson’s ripe wisdom and the excellence 
of his style attract and impress readers, and he has 
raised a question of commanding importance. 
He does not say that the preaching of the Cross 
has ceased, but he sets forth some instances which 
seem to point that way. For example, a United 
Free Church professor said at a meeting of ministers 
that he had heard an able man conduct a communion 
service in which not the faintest allusion was made 
to the death of Jesus—he omitted resolutely the 
one thing needful. Another minister at the 
communion table spoke of ‘the need of doing 
common things in an uncommon way.’ It might 
all have been found in Marcus Aurelius. He 
remarked afterwards that his communion services 
were a burden and a strain, and that he had never 
preached on the atonement. 
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In a recent number of the Hibbert Journal an 
eminent preacher, now a professor in America, 
writes: ‘The Cross—the Report of a Misgiving.’ 
‘I am writing about the changes in the evangelical 
outlook,’ a minister of the older generation once 
said to him. ‘We older evangelicals know what 
Christ did for us on Calvary. But what precisely 
does this beautiful Apollo whom you younger men 
adore do for you?’ Mr. Jackson adds an experience 
of his own, which tends to show that men do not 
preach the Cross, and, with rare exceptions, do not 
hear other men preach it. 

Along with this goes a very general doubt as 
to whether the old style of Christian expostulation 
and pleading is practised in our churches. The 
preaching of the Cross is, of course, a summons to 
believe, to surrender, to accept our Lord as Saviour 
and as Prince. It might be counted part of the 
preacher’s duty to wrestle with men’s souls, especially 
at the close of his discourse. He sought for conver- 
sions, decisions. Without these seals to his ministry 
he counted himself unhappy. Yet many report 
that this method of evangelical appeal is practised 
very little. Preachers do not, as they used to do, 
beseech men with much entreaty to receive the gift. 
They may state the truth of salvation, but they do 
so without pressing it on their hearers. They 
assume the take-it-or-leave-it attitude. The conse- 
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quence is that the Church does not grow, but rather 
decreases, and the confession of Christ is rarer and 
rarer among men. 


II 


We are deeply persuaded that the Cross can be 
preached—a stumbling-block to some, foolishness 
to others, but yet the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God. We think that on this preaching of the 
gospel whatever progress the Church has made 
is grounded. We think, moreover, that without 
this preaching the Church has no weapon of aggres- 
sion within her reach. And we further think that 
it is easier to preach the Cross after the experience 
of the Great War than it ever was before. We can 
only touch on a few points. 

(xt) The war has revealed to us the crimson 
iniquity of the world. The sin of the world has 
been great, glaring, astounding. How heavy is 
that burden, the sin of the world ! What a burden 
for the Lamb to bear away! We are under no 
illusions now. An un-Christian civilization has 
proved a worse thing and a direr than even heathen- 
ism. All palliatives and masks have been taken 
away. Irreligious education carried to its highest 
point of efficiency has resolved itself into a study 
of the means of destruction. It is admitted by 
all now that to educate without religion is to enlarge 
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and refine the habitation of the devil in the human 
heart. But the Lamb and His Cross measure 
themselves against the sin of the world at its most 
frightful culmination. 

(2) The fact of the Atonement is more and more 
simple and welcome. It is seen as never before 
that we are all bound together, that this is a system 
of vicarious suffering whereof Christ is the symbol. 
Take some texts and read them anew in the flames 
of the shadow of war. ‘God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life’ How many fathers there are who 
understand as they never understood the meaning 
to God and to men of Christ’s death! ‘ Bought 
with a price ’—these are words which deeply and 
intimately touch our souls, and there be many others. 
But chief of all are the facts of sin and the facts 
of sacrifice. We take it that saving truth consists 
and the preaching of the Cross consists in such 
texts as “Christ died for the ungodly.’ We believe 
indeed that the death of Christ is more than a 
revelation of the love of God. It is necessary for 
the pardon of sin. And this we take to be true 
not merely on the authority of the New Testament 
but on the testimony of redeemed souls. Men have 
little difficulty in understanding now how one should 
die for another. There are developments of the 
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doctrine of the Atonement which raise deep and serious 
thinking. We have still to think through the doc- 
trine that Christ died for us as the Head and Repre- 
sentative of the race. But the elementary fact 
is that He loved us and gave Himself for us—giving 
Himself especially on the cross. Theories have their 
place, and it is very important, but we delight in 
the lines of the old Suffolk Strict Baptist, Samuel 
Herbert, who says, 


What faith did He keep ? 
The very same faith 

Christ gives all His sheep, 
And whoever has faith to trust Christ for all, 
’Tis the very same faith as was given to Paul. 


That faith has not proved itself difficult under the 
hardest trials. It has been the natural refuge of 
the soul, the complete committal of all our interests 
in time and in eternity to the hands of our Redeemer. 
Why are theological students and professors puzzled ? 
What have they to substitute for the doctrine 
in which the Cross meets sin? Be it marked that 
this elementary faith is not a vague trust in the 
mercy of God. Lord Macaulay, who understood 
theology, points out in his later piece on Dr. Johnson 
that he found peace in his last days from considera- 
tion of the mercy of God and the propitiation of 
Christ. In Johnson’s sermons, so far as we know, 
there is not a reference to the propitiation of Christ, 
and the Christian life of the great sage was disturbed 
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and darkened. We need the Cross, the dying 
Saviour, the Love that shed its Blood for us. 

(3) We think also that the war has given us 
what is in many respects a new view of Christ. 
Christ may have been little named in comparison, 
and we do not condemn the instinct which has 
kept sceptics silent. We do not wonder. But we 
repeat that it is Christ or chaos. There is no hope 
for us in leagues or treaties or trials or triumphs 
if we are separated from the Christ who is not only 
our propitiation but our Risen and Almighty Saviour. 
_ (4) What we have said applies especially to the 
old and yet new conception of a suffering God. 
There was too much justification for the charge 
against the old Evangelicalism that the Son died 
to turn away the Father’s wrath. Olive Schreiner 
speaks of a child who says: ‘I love Jesus, but I 

_hate God.’ We realize now, as never before, that 
the righteous Father is the fountain of love, that it 
was out of love that His Son came to redeem us. 
We also realize that God has suffered for the sins - 
of His creatures. This is the truth that lies behind 
the writings of our novelists. We do not preach 
a limited God, but we do preach a God whose 
soul enters into the sorrows and miseries of His 
erring creatures, that they bring Him pain, that He 
can sympathize with every pang, that His arms are 
ever open to the repentant. So if we are wise 
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we see that sin is a greater enemy than we had 
ever thought it, that progress in civilization is more 
and more questionable, that there are possibilities 
which might daunt us if our blessed Lord had not 
become Incarnate, had not died a thousand deaths 
in passing one. All the great themes of Christian 
teaching have taken on a new solemnity and awe. 

We will add that it is of supreme importance 
that preachers should plead for decisions. There 
are sermons which even by a miracle could hardly 
be made into channels of grace. But if the preacher 
apprehends the solemnity of the issues with which 
he is dealing, how great is the change! There is 
such a thing as conversion, and, if conversions 
are studiously and prayerfully sought for, they will 
come. The Holy Ghost has no subject but the 
Cross, and when this Cross is preached He works 
on the spiritually dead, and He makes the soul a 
new creation. How many of us remember how in 
the days of youth a new life began for us, even 
life from the dead! The story of Spurgeon’s 
conversion has been frequently told. He once 
said that the first word that he spoke when he was 
quickened was ‘ Hallelujah.’ Afterwards he went 
home to his mother and told her that the Lord had 
met with him. That was enough. It was the 
new birth. There are so many who go to our 
churches and chapels and come back disappointed 
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because there is no aim apparent in the preaching 
to bring about real and practical and divine conver- 
sions. But may they be multiplied. They will 
be multiplied. The Cross of Christ never can grow old. 
Time has no power over it. It speaks to the heart 
of man age after age with the old tenderness and 
power, with the message of the majesty, the love 
and the sorrow of Christ’s Passion and Death. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SPIRITUAL LAWS OF EVANGELISM 


To evangelize is so to present Christ Jesus in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, that men shall come to put their trust in God through 
Him, to accept Him as their Saviour, and serve Him as their 
King in the fellowship of His Church. 

Archbishops’ Report on the 
Evangelistic Work of the Church. 

EVANGELISTS are of God, and not of men; but 
Evangelism is the work of the whole Church. There 
are those who are set apart to call men to repentance. 
They have a distinct sense of vocation. Necessity 
is laid upon them ; they can do no other. No one 
can account for their selection, and it is often 
difficult to account for their success, Generally 
speaking, they have a vivid and dramatic experience 
of saving Grace and sanctifying Power, but not 
always. Sometimes their intellectual equipment 
has been of the slenderest, but often culture and 
scholarship have been consecrated to the work. 
Whether learned or without scholarship, their 
equipment is spiritual, their purpose single, their 
confidence assured, and their concentration complete. 
They live for the one thing, because the ‘one thing 
demands all they have and are. To such, the 
Church usually gives a roving commission, and 
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sets them free from all other service. Such was 
Philip. In the modern Church they are reapers 
rather than pioneers. They enter into other men’s 
labours, and in a few days gather the harvest of 
years. The Church rejoices in their gifts, but it 
cannot leave Evangelism entirely to them. They 
are specialists but not monopolists, and unless a 
Church is evangelistic there will be little for Evange- 
lists to reap. Timothy may not have been either 
an apostle or a prophet, but he was a pastor-teacher, 
and St. Paul commanded him to do the work of 
an evangelist and fulfil his ministry. 

The Church must be missionary. Its first duty 
is to make disciples, baptizing them into the fellow- 
ship of the Name, and teaching them to observe 
all the things commanded by our Lord. The 
business of the Church is to make converts. That 
is its first work. There must be converts before 
there can be saints, workers, or witnesses, It is 
not enough that there should be an evangelistic 
branch to every church. The evangelistic motive 
must run through every part. A great deal will 
be specifically, directly and avowedly evangelistic, 
but every other form of church organization must 
keep in view the one supreme end of making the 
Church an efficient and effective instrument of 
Evangelism. Whatever good may be done, our 
work fails of its one essential end, if it does not 
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bring men, women, and children to accept Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour and Lord. Our aim is to 
set forth the Spiritual Laws of Evangelism as the 
work, not of specialists, but of the whole Church. 

Our concern is not with Revivals. They are a 
subject apart, and have Spiritual Laws of their 
own. Revivals are occasional and _ exceptional. 
They are flood-tides of the Spirit, when the River 
of God overflows in power. They break out 
unexpectedly in extraordinary ways. Ordinary 
channels are flooded, and the torrent cuts for itself 
new ways. Human control is lost, the Spirit of 
God sits King at the flood. Whole districts are 
swept into a new consciousness of God.» Souls 
are awakened into a passion of repentance. In 
most unaccountable ways, consciences are stricken 
with terror, and the only concern is to ‘ get right 
with God.’ There were wonderful revivals in the 
Old Testament, and the epochal periods of the 
Christian era have been marked by wonderful 
revivals of religion. Revivals have kept Christianity 
alive. They have their laws, and those laws have 
much in common with the work of Evangelism, but 
one represents the occasional and exceptional ; 
the. other the abiding and normal responsibility 
of the Church. 

We cannot be wrong in interpreting Spiritual 
Laws as Laws of the Spirit. In Ephesians i, 3, 
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Spiritual Blessings are Blessings of the Spirit. 
If it be objected that Spiritual Laws are Laws of 
the Spiritual realm, as distinct from that of Nature, 
even then the Spiritual realm is surely the realm of 
the Spirit. Besides, Evangelism is so distinctly 
of the Spirit, that it would be impossible to consider 
the subject apart from Him. It may be argued 
that there are other factors ; conditions of mentality, 
psychology, and temperament, but even these 
must be’ considered in the light of the Spirit’s 
influence and power. So with organization and all 
human and material accessories. They are all 
subject to the Spirit of God and useless without 
Him. Thus the inevitable conclusion from every 
side seems to be that the Spiritual Laws of Evangel- 
ism are the Laws of the Spirit in the Evangelistic 
Mission of the Church. That being so, we shall 
find our best guide to those laws in certain designa- 
tions of the Spirit. 


I. THE LAW OF THE SPIRIT OF LIFE. 


This brings us at once to the heart of all evangel- 
istic work. St, Paul describes the experience of 
saving Grace in these terms: ‘There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus. For the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus made me free from the law of sin and death ’ 
(Rom. viii, I, 2). Deliverance came through es 
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Christ our Lord specifically defined His reason 
for coming into the world. In St. John x, Io 
He says: ‘I came that they may have life, and may 
have it abundantly.’ In St. Luke xix, 10 He says: 
‘For the Son of Man ‘came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.’ There is one remarkable 
passage that unites the two. The Father pleading 
for the Prodigal Son says: ‘ For this My son was 
dead, and is alive again ; he was lost and is found ’ 
(St. Luke xv, 24). He was dead and lost, and 
is alive and found! He was dead before he was 
lost, and he was alive again before he was found ; 
he was found when he was again alive. 

The gift of God in Christ Jesus is the gift of Life. 
To this all the New Testament Scriptures bear witness. 
‘And the witness is this, that God gave unto us 
Eternal Life, and this Life is in His Son. He that 
hath the Son hath the Life; he that hath not the 
Son hath not the Life’ (r John v, 11, 12). Jesus 
never used the words ‘ Life’ and ‘ Death’ for mere 
existence and physical dissolution, except under the 
constraint of necessity. The words had for Him 
a far deeper content. He regarded men apart 
from Him as destitute of life. They were ‘ dead.’ 
‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth 
My word and believeth Him that sent Me, hath 
Eternal Life, and cometh not into judgement ; 
but hath passed out of death into life’ (John 
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v, 24). Of those who heard His voice some were 
dead, others had passed out of death into life. 
The aim of Evangelism is to bring people to Jesus 
that they may receive the gift of Life; abundant, 
eternal Life. 

What is Eternal Life? Our Lord interpreted 
it to be the knowledge of God through His Son, 
‘ And this is Life Eternal, that they should know 
Thee the only true God, and Him whom Thou didst 
send’ (John xvii, 3). St. John in his Epistle 
explains that saying: ‘We know that we are of 
God. . . and we know that the Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding, that we know 
Him that is true, and we are in Him that is true. 
even in His Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God 
-and eternal life’ (x John v, 19, 20). Eternal 
Life is an experimental knowledge of God in Christ ; 
an assurance of sonship with God in Christ; and 
a conscious fellowship with God in Christ. 

The religion of the New Testament is the 
experience of Eternal Life in Jesus Christ. It is 
not a form of doctrine, not a routine of ritual, not 
an ethic, not a cult, not even a system of religion. 
It is an experience of Life. ‘He that hath the Son 
hath the Life; he that hath not the Son hath not 
the Life.’ This teaching is not peculiar to St. 
John. It is the witness of the New Testament. | 
€*No one knoweth the Son, save the Father ; 
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neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
Him’ (Matt. xi, 27). » : 
‘And in none other is there salvation: neither 
is there any other name under heaven, that is 
given Sere men, wherein we must be saved ’ 
(Acts iv, 12). 

©‘ The free of of God is Eternal Life in Christ 
ee our Lord’ (Rom. vi, 23). 

All life is subject to law, and all life is subject 
to its own law. The Life that is of the Spirit is 
subject to the law of the Spirit of Life. All life 
is a gift. It can neither be bought nor won. Al 
life comes by birth. It cannot be either organized 
or evolved. Spiritual Life is no exception to these 
universal laws. It is not of works, neither can it - 
be evolved out of the natural man. Evangelical 
truth concludes all men under condemnation of 

death, and all alike equally helpless to attain or 
_ acquire eternal life. Jesus Christ bases the universal 
necessity for regeneration upon this universal 
law of life and death: ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, except a man be born of water and the Spirit 
he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I 
said unto thee, ye must be born again.’ 

It is beyond our purpose to follow the laws of 
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maintenance and development of the new life. 
Evangelism is concerned with its birth; pastors 
and teachers are given for its nurture and perfecting. 
A few things need to be kept steadfastly in mind 
by all seekers of souls. We have no responsibility 
for processes. ‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest 
not whence it cometh and whither it goeth. So. 
is every one that is born of the Spirit’ (John 
iii, 8). There is nothing stereotyped in life. The 
winner of souls scents the winds of God and has an 
ear for the voice thereof, but in every birth there 
is something personal, incommunicable, unique. 
The new birth cannot be standardized. We must 
impose no type, sanctify no criteria, seek no uni- 
formity. Neither convulsion nor quietness must 
be regarded as an essential part of conversion. 
Variety is a law of life. The Spirit is the Lord 
and Giver of Life. There comes a point at which 
all human agencies must stand aside and leave the 
birth of the soul to the Spirit of Life. The City of 
God has twelve gates. Life brings deliverance 
from sin and death. That is the Evangelist’s 
challenge to the world. The Gospel of Life despairs 
of none. Strictly speaking, there is no difference. 
Death is death, and life is life. The trappings 
are of no account. Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners—sinners, without adjectives. There 
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is no respect of persons with Him. All who come 
to Him are quickened into Life, by the power of the 
living Spirit that brought again the Lord Jesus 
Christ from the dead. No one is too dead for 
Him to raise. He is able to save to the uttermost 
all who come to God by Him. 

Sometimes we are asked what Jesus Christ has 
to offer to honourable, cultured, refined people, 
who do not swear, gamble, drink, or follow after 
lust. The answer is: Life! They smile and say 
they are not dead, but very much alive and quite 
satisfied. So the Jews answered Jesus. They 
denied His facts; and they are still denied. 
They deny they are dead, but have they Life? Do 
they know God? Have they an experimental 
knowledge of Him? Are they assured of Sonship 
in Christ? Have they conscious fellowship with 
Him? Have they the Life, the true Life, that is 
Life indeed? ‘ This is the true life that is in His 
Son: and he that hath the Son hath the Life, 
he that hath not the Son hath not the Life’ (John v, 
12). That is the Law of the Spirit of Life in Christ 
Jesus, 

I]. THe LAw or THE Spirit or TRUTH. 

Spiritual Life is begotten of the Truth, and the 
Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Truth. ‘ Having been 
begotten again, not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible, through the word of God, which 
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liveth and abideth ’ (z Pet. i, 23). The evangelist 
must be sure of truth. It is the Sword of the Spirit 
with which he cleaves his way to the citadel of the 
soul; and the seed of truth in which the néw Life 
is conceived and born. The soul is born again 
of water and the Spirit. Not all truth is saving 
truth. There is much that is true and important, 
that is not relevant to salvation. No truth is 
negligible, and no man can tell what truth the Spirit 
of Truth may use as a means of Life. Still, it may 
be generally affirmed that there must be evangelical 
truth to secure evangelistic ends, but the range is 
by no means narrow if the evangelistic motive is 
dominant. All roads lead to Calvary if we are 
resolved to get there. 

There are barriers to Truth. The modern mind 
is not sympathetic to Evangelism, at any rate 
it insists upon having a new kind. The Evangelism 
of a generation ago is deemed a hindrance to the 
work of God and a reproach to the Church. The 
gospel that moved our fathersis said toleave men cold, 
and the old methods are the shame of the saints 
and the sport of the ungodly. The Evangelism 
that is to succeed in these days must be scholarly 
enough to command the intellectual respect of 
the educated, and avoid offending the conventions 
of the unconventional half-educated. It must ~ 
be expert in social and economic science, skilled 
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in dealing with all the ramifications of rationalistic 
thought, acquainted with all national and in- 
ternational movements toward a world-conscious- 
ness, instructed in all philosophical subtleties, sym- 
pathetic to all forms of art and sport, and familiar 
with all psychic and psychological schools of 
consciousness. It must run clubs, organize amuse- 
ments, and compete with the world in frivolity and 
allurement. Such demands are new only in form. 
The churches spent the last decade of the nineteenth 
century in discussing the kind of Evangelism they 
would accept of the Lord for the twentieth ; and 
in nothing does God turn the wisdom of men to 
foolishness, more than in His chosen means of 
salvation. In this, as in some other things, God 
is the despair of His counsellors. 

There are difficulties. There has been a war 
that has discovered some things and dislocated 
others. Faith that had no deep foundation in 
truth has gone to pieces. The Church is largely 
reaping its own harvest. The teaching of the Church 
has failed more than its Evangelism; as all the 
chaplains of all the churches bear witness. The 
Church must take the blame for the lost sense of 
the Majesty of God. There can be neither reverence 
nor fear for a God of indolent amiability who is 
of no importance in the- practical affairs of life ; 
and where there is no reverence there can be neither 
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worship nor love. Such a blurred sense of God 
displaces religion, and makes it of less importance 
than education, social reform, or material gain. 
Why should man be converted to such a God and 
to such a religion ? 

The need for regeneration is denied. Shallow 
ideas about evolution have led to a vague belief 
that everything is on the move upward, and every- 
body will somehow be all right in the end. The 
new watchword is that all human nature wants 
is not a change but a chance. The gospel of the day 
preaches reform rather than regeneration, Un- 
belief has struck at the vitals of saving Faith. 
The Cross is worse than foolishness to modern 
philosophy. Disbelief in the authority of Holy 
Scripture has pierced the sword-arm of evangelical 
truth. It is largely responsible for the decline 
of the old-fashioned habit of devotional reading 
of the Bible; it has discredited the authority of 
the Scriptures in the minds of people who cherished 
a regard for religion though they seldom went to 
worship, and it has paralysed the evangelistic 
enterprise of the Church. 

There is an open door, but there are many adver- 
saries. There is much damage to repair, and the 
Evangelism of the Church must be the first repairer 
of the breach, for it must have a gospel in which it 
believes without reserve, and a method of presenta- 
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tion that is effective to its end. Evangelism must 
appeal to every man, the whole man, and win 
him for Christ. The work cannot be better stated 
than in the words of our Lord to the Apostle Paul: 
‘But arise, and stand upon thy feet: for to 
this end I have appeared unto thee, to appoint 
thee a minister and a witness both of the things 
wherein thou hast seen Me, and of the things 
wherein I will appear unto thee; delivering 
thee from Gentiles, unto whom I send thee, toopen 
their eyes, that they may turn from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 
that they may receive remission of sins and an 
inheritance among them that are sanctified 

through faith in Me’ (Acts xxvi, 16-18). 

‘To open their eyes, that they may turn.’ To 
do this involves all the powers of mind, conscience, 
emotion, and will. 

1. To the mind, there must come attention 

and illumination. 

2. To the conscience, demonstration and con- 

viction. 

3. To the heart, desire and emotion. 

4. To the will, direction and determination. 

These call for corresponding qualities in the 
evangelist and in the evangelistic work of the 
Church. The mind must be arrested, the attention 
captured and held; and to do this there must 
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be mental discipline and sound reason. The gospel 
must have in it the element of news. The essential 
element of the gospel is unchanging, and the 
everlasting gospel must meet the needs of every 
age. It must bring good news. There is nothing 
so arresting as news, and there is nothing so insipid 
as stale news. We light the fire with yesterday’s 
newspaper. We have to turn familiar knowledge 
into news. Our risen Lord did it on the way to 
Emmaus. As they walked He gave new meanings 
to familiar truth, applied it to their distracting 
problems, and made their hearts burn and _ their 
faces shine. The old gospel must come as news, 
good news, wonderful news; and the Master has 
shewn us how it can be done, by turning the old 
light on to new problems that are racking the brain 
and breaking the heart. Every great evangelistic 
movement has sprung out of the discovery in 
experience of some familiar but unrealized truth. 
Paul said he was sent to open blind eyes. Else- 
where he tells us his business was to make men see. 
He was not sent to expound a thesis, propound a 
theory, discuss a philosophy, or read an essay. 
His task was not to get something elegantly and 
correctly, or even forcibly, off his own mind, but to 
make sure it got into the minds of them that heard. 
Gabriel said to Daniel, ‘I am come to make thee 
understand.’ Seeing is more than hearing. Percep- 
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tion is more than information. Illumination is 
more than instruction. There are eyes in the 
heart, as well as in the head. Conscience must 
be convicted, as well as the reason convinced. 
Repentance unto life must be preached and 
enforced. Desire must be quickened and 
emotion stirred. Evangelism must not be afraid 
of emotion. No great decision is rightly made in 
the dry light of reason and at the stern demand of 
conscience. Emotion finally decides. Feet must 
follow eyes. As the eyes open, we must see that 
the feet turn. Will must be set to move will. God 
made me an evangelist by giving me a new motive. 
He gathered up all the loose ends of earnest desire, 
and centred them with consuming passion upon 
opening eyes and turning feet to Himself. The 
means by which Evangelism accomplishes its work 
remain the same: a minister and a witness. The 
ministry of love anda living testimony are the effective 
means in the hands of God for opening eyes, winning 
hearts, and turning feet. Truth in the head, truth 
in the heart, truth in the life, truth on the lips, 
truth yearning in the soul, truth shining in the 
eyes; this is the Truth that breaks down barriers, 
dissolves prejudice, and wins for the gospel an open 
way. 
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III. THe LAW OF THE SPIRIT OF POWER. 

When all is done, man’s work at its best fails 
at every vital point. This work is ‘not by might 
nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord 
of Hosts’ (Zech. iv, 6). That is why the Spirit 
of Power is specially promised for the work of 
Evangelism; and that is why the Spirit-filled, 
lacking every equipment of education and ecclesias- 
tical authority, are more successful in soul-winning 
than those who have every mental, social, and 
official advantage, ‘but have not the gift of the 
Spirit of Powers The Spirit endues with power. 
He clothes Himself with consecrated personality, 
and quickens every faculty with divine energy. 
The enduement includes every kind of power: 
spiritual, mental, emotional, physical, and all else 
necessary to effectiveness. It gives mental alertness, 
spiritual understanding, moral perception, and a 
gift of apt, appropriate, and forcible speech. It 
gives to the message of the common-place a vivid 
reality that is the true element in originality. It 
is creative. The voice of the Spirit is never an echo 
in any man. 

That is what it does for the witness, and through 
the witness it is the Spirit that gives effectiveness 
to the message. At every vital point truth comes 
by revelation, and the Spirit of God is the revealer. 
The common lament is that there is so little sense of. 
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sin. Nobody stands in awe of the Great White 
Throne. Hell has become a jest. The teachers 
of the Church are seeking a new motive for repentance 
and a new basis of appeal for the claims of Christ. 
Evangelism has become a quest, in which there are 
many kinds of voices. It is not in man to produce 
the sense of sin. If my experience and observation 
count for anything, I am sure that preaching about 
sin does not produce it. There is only one power 
that can. It is the work of the Holy Spirit to 
convict of sin, and His basis of appeal never changes 
‘And He, when He is come, will convict the world 
in respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of judge- 
ment: of sin, because they believe not on Me; 
of righteousness, because I go to the Father, and 
ye behold Me no more; of judgement, because the 
Prince of this world hath been judged’ (John 
xvi, 8-II), 
Mark the Becauses : 
Of Sin, 
Because they believe not on Me; 
Of Righteousness, 
Because I go to the Father, and ye behold Me 
no more; 
Of Judgement, 
Because the Prince of this world hath been 
judged. 
That is the Spirit’s basis of conviction and appeal ; 
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and when He convicts it is with power. The vital 
sin, and the only sin for which any sinner will 
be ultimately condemned, is rejection of Jesus 
Christ. The last lament of Infinite Love is, ‘ Ye 
will not come to Me that ye might have life’ 
John v, 40). 

The only ground for conviction of the possibility 
of righteousness is in the assurance of our Ascended 
Lord. There is no other certainty of salvation ; 
‘and no man can say Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy 
Ghost’ (x Cor. xii, 3). 

The certainty that all sin must come to judge- 
ment is that the Prince of this world hath been 
judged. 

We preach, He convicts. We witness, He awakens. 
We reason, He demonstrates in power. The 
measure of convicting power is according to the 
‘supply of the Spirit in us.’ 

Take again the gospel of the Cross! We are 
conscious that in some vital way the gospel centres 
in the Cross; but we also know that the offence 
of the Christian religion centres in it too. It is 
to one generation a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence. An age that has no sense of awe in 
the presence of a Holy God sees no need for Calvary, 
and Christ, the Hero and Leader, is taking the place 
of Christ crucified. Philosophies of the Cross are 
foolishness, and they empty the Cross of its gospel. 
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Humanly speaking, the Cross from the beginning 
has been the despair and the glory of the Christian 
religion. We preach it in vain, until the Spirit of 
God reveals it to mind and heart. Then it brings 
peace and joy, and becomes in heart and life the 
power of God. The gospel of the Cross is the 
gospel of reconciliation, and in the Cross is the 
gospel, which alone can bring healing and reconcilia- 
tion to the world, but it is by the revelation of the 
Spirit that the Cross is a gospel at all. 

Again, the essential fact in conversion is the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ. We preach Jesus as 
Lord. That is the Jesus that saves. The way 
of Faith is: ‘If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
Jesus [as] Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God raised Him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved: for with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation’ (Rom. x, 9, 10). That is 
the essential faith of the Christian—Jesus, Lord! 
But again it is written: ‘No man can say, Jesus is 
Lord, but in the Holy Ghost ’ (x Cor. xii, 3). 

Evangelism, therefore, is possible only in the 
power of the Spirit. The Church can do many things 
without the Holy Ghost, but in this primary and 
essential work apart from Him we can do nothing. 
All power is subject to law, and spiritual life is 
the law of spiritual power. ‘Ye shall receive power 
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after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you ’ (Acts 
i, 8). Pentecost is invincible, and for the power 
of Pentecost there is no substitute. Evangelism 
lives by the fire of the Holy Ghost, and prevails 
in His power. The real hindrances are in our own 
lack of the Spirit of Power. 


IV. Tue LAW oF THE SPIRIT OF WISDOM 


‘He that is wise winneth souls’ (Prov. xi, 20). 
Soul-winning is the highest wisdom, and only the 
highest wisdom can succeed in it: ‘the wisdom 
that cometh from above.’ The Spirit is given to 
make men wise. Among the gifts of the Spirit 
is a sound mind, combined with courage and power 
and love. ‘For God gave us not a spirit of fear- 
fulness ; but of power and love and a sound mind ’ 
(2 Tim. i, 7). There is one passage that arms 
every adventurer in spiritual exploits with confidence: 
‘And the Spirit of the Lord will come mightily 
upon thee ... and it shall come to pass that 
when these signs are come upon thee, that 
thou shalt do as occasion serve thee; for God 
is with thee’ (1 Sam. x, 6, 7). The Spirit 
gives wisdom for the occasion. That is a great 
promise for the evangelist, and it is confirmed by 
the promise of the Master: ‘It shall be given you 
in that hour what ye shall speak ’ (Matt. x, 19, 20). 

Souls have to be won, and no two souls are alike. 
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There must be readiness to adopt old methods 
and devise new means. Subject to the law of 
Christ, the apostle became all things to all men, 
that by all means he might save some (1 Cor. ix, 19-23). 
. There must be alertness, elasticity, adaptability 
to meet all needs, and to this end we must be guided 
in the Spirit. This wisdom is available for all. 
‘But if any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask 
of God, who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth 
not ; and it shall be given him ’ (James i, 5). 

While each soul needs personal care, there are 
general lines of wisdom laid down for our guidance 
in dealing with different types of people. The 
first responsibility of the Church is for its own 
young people. No School of Tyrannus is necessary 
in bringing them to conscious faith in Christ. They 
are of the Kingdom, and yet they must be brought 
and suffered to come. Conversion is very real to 
children. I know, for I was converted when little 
more than a child. We miss the main thing, if 
we do not watch for the awakening of the soul, 
and bring the children to avowed discipleship 
and conscious experience of grace. The things 
of the Kingdom are revealed unto babes, and they 
receive them much more easily and intelligently 
than many who pride themselves upon their intelli- 
gence and shrewdness. ‘Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones’ (Matt. xviii, IO). 
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Those on the fringe of the Church need to be 
approached with tact. They have grown up in the 
Sanctuary, and yet have not known the Lord. 
They are attached to His House, devoted to its 
service, interested in its ministry, and delight 
in its people; but they stop short of the choice that 
commits and the faith that receives. They lack 
but the one thing. When the Master saw one such, 
He looked upon him with a great hunger of love, 
but He compromised nothing to ease the way for 
him. To great multitudes of honourable, intelligent, 
devout, and heart-hungry people Christ must 
be presented as the Lord of life, who alone can 
fulfil its need and complete its ideals. There are 
many examples besides the Rich Young Ruler of 
sincere lives that lack. There was the centurion 
whose alms were accepted and his prayers heard ; 
and there was the eunuch deeply interested in the 
Scriptures. No Church must be content to let 
these admirable people dwell in the outer court. 
With tact and patience and love, they must be 
brought into the peace and joy of faith. The 
Church needs them, and they need Jesus Christ. 
The rich and cultured must not be left unevange- 
lized, but it is harder to appeal to these than to 
the outcast and the poor. A big drum is of no use 
in Suburbia. 

No people are so open to the appeal of the gospel 
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as those who know they are lost. Sinners came 
to Jesus. There comes a time when hell opens its 
mouth to meet them. The bitter harvest has 
begun. The defences of pride have fallen, and the 
refuge of lies no longer shelters them. The heart 
knows its own bitterness, as it remembers and 
observes. These need no thunders of Sinai, and 
they know more about hell than anybody can tell 
them. In their desolation they believe no one cares 
for their soul. The Church ought to, but it has be- 
come associated in their minds with a righteousness 
that is respectable and a holiness that is hard. They 
must be sought, with a compassion in which there 
is neither patronage nor pity. There must be real 
love that inspires hope. No soul is chained in the 
dungeon of its own despair, that has not made 
desperate attempts to escape. They have cried 
in vain against themselves. For the love of God do 
not scold them! Better leave them in their deso- 
lation, than beat them with hard words and scorch 
them with dry eyes. They can only be won by 
love, and such love comes only of fellowship in the 
redeeming passion of our Lord, How many churches 
really care for the lost, seek the lost, or want the lost? 
And yet by their attitude to the lost they will be 
judged by their Lord. 

Paul reasoned with Felix of righteousness, and 
temperance, and judgement to come, till Felix 
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shook with terror. Before Agrippa he testified, and 
appealed to his judgement and faith. Apollos 
powerfully confuted the Jews, and that publicly. 
At Ephesus, Paul reasoned and persuaded, first in 
the synagogue and then in the school of Tyrannus. 
Evangelism must always be ready to reason in the 
open. It must be prepared to give a reason forits 
hope, and to demand a reason from those who deny 
it. The impression that the Church abides in its 
defences bécause it is afraid creates suspicion, and 
gives sport to the Philistines. It should challenge 
unbelief, but always with the motive of Evangelism. 
Argument rarely converts, but it may prepare the 
way. I have known able combatants of the faith 
converted, but never one that owed his conversion 
to the skill of the apologist, though on the other 
hand, without the argument, the gospel in most 
cases would never have got a chance. 

Every Church should be evangelistic, but every 
Church should seek wisdom for its own problem. 
There is no divinity in tradition. Methods are only 
justified so long as they succeed. Fishers of men 
must learn wisdom from the anglers’ art. Every 
member should share the responsibility and catch 
the enthusiasm, for personal service is the best 
kind of evangelistic work. For the whole Church, 
and to each member, there is promised the Spirit 
of wisdom, 
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V. THe Law or THE Spirit or Hotness 


The springs of Evangelism are in Pentecost. 
Every evangelistic movement has been associated 
with some experience of Sanctifying Grace and the 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost. Evangelism is impos- 
sible without it. In the seventies and eighties 
God answered arrogant materialism and cynical 
agnosticism with a series of Holiness conventions, 
The answer seemed remote from the problem, 
but there came out of it the Evangelistic movement 
that swept away the strongholds of unbelief. There 
is no man or woman, who was conspicuously owned 
of God in the last two decades of the century, who 
had not a definite experience of Holiness and the 
gift of Pentecost, 

Evangelism is the overflow of life. God never 
propagates a low, worldly type of piety. Why 
should He? How can He? What would have 
happened to the Prodigal, if he had come home 
_ when there was no one at home but the elder brother? 
He would surely have gone back. That is what 
happens in some churches now. Have the churches 
vitality enough for Evangelism ? Dare they urge 
people to come in? The spiritual laws of Evangel- 
ism begin in the spiritual life of the churches, 
Is the movement within the churches toward 
spiritual revival ? Holiness begins in separation. 
The modern cry is for comprehension, Everything 
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conspires to destroy what is called the old puritan 
type of religion. Education deliberately seeks 
its overthrow. Society ostentatiously ridicules it. 
The pious who have prospered yield it in the interests 
of their children and their social position. What 
were known as the amusements and pursuits of 
‘the world are demanded in the name of religion. 
Those who have scruples are laughed out of court. 
The temper is not new, and the student of history 
knows the issue. Evangelism will die out of the 
Churches that keep open doors to the love of the 
world, for Evangelism demands an intense religion, 
a courageous faith, a consuming passion, and a 
Pentecostal power. In 1776 John Wesley wrote: 
‘When Christian Perfection is not strongly and 
explicitly preached, there is seldom any remarkable 
blessing from God, and consequently, little addition 
to the Society, and little life in the members of it. 
... Till you press believers to expect Full Salvation 
now, you must not look for any revival.’ 

Churches filled with the Spirit are mighty in 
prayer, and Evangelism must always be baptized 
in prayer. The Holy Spirit is given by the Father 
to Him that ask Him. Pentecost came after 
ten days of prayer. All great movements of the 
Spirit have begun in intercession. The Church of 
Christ lives by prayer, is guided and strengthened 
in prayer, and in the sanctified Church the Spirit 
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Himself prays with groanings that cannot be uttered. 
A prayerless Church knows no Gethsemane, thrills 
with no Easter, exults in no Pentecost, works no 
miracles, casts out no devils, wins no souls. The 
acid test of spirituality is prayer, and a Church 
without the Holy Ghost cannot pray. 

All things are possible to prayer. The Church of 
the Apostles shook the world by prayer. Evangel- 
ism is born in the travail of intercession. It is 
useless to organize it where there is no prayer. 
The faith to which all things are possible first 
prevails at the Throne of Grace. It is the prayer 
of faith that glories in exploits. Evangelism is 
essentially a work of faith. It entreats, dares, 
commands. It speaks with the authority of a 
decree. To the mountains it says, ‘Depart!’ 
and they go; to devils, ‘Come Out!’ and they 
come; to sinners, ‘ Believe!’ and they are saved 
Such faith is born of prayer, and such prayer is 
baptized in the sweat of blood. The value of 
everything about a Church must be finally judged 
by its influence on spiritual life and power. Does 
it help prayer and strengthen faith? Unspiritual 
people are no asset in a spiritual cause, and un- 
spiritual movements, however popular and useful, 
ultimately hinder the work of God. Nothing that 
hinders prayer, weakens faith, and slackens zeal 
for the salvation of souls can be of God. 
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Evangelism requires an atmosphere as well as 
an organization. There must be a fellowship 
of praying and witnessing people, and a comradeship 
of faith and love. The redeemed must serve their 
King in the fellowship of His Church. The difficulty 
is to find the fellowship. The reproach flung up 
from the trenches is that there is no comradeship 
in the Churches. The demand that the work of 
the Church-must redeem the whole life is just, but 
our immediate concern is with Evangelism. In 
the interest of the evangelistic work of the Church, 
there must be a fellowship in which converts can 
be welcomed, and an organized life that seeks to 
make them witnesses and messengers to others. 
The household of faith must be one family in Christ 
where there is no distinction of race or rank. Fellow- 
ship inspires courage and strengthens faith. The | 
nine apostles failed at the foot of the Mount of 
Transfiguration, because faith had been weakened 
by strained fellowship and restrained prayer. 

Love is the constraining passion in Evangelism, 
and Holiness is love made perfect. ‘ Pure love 
alone, reigning in the heart and life, this is the 
whole of Christian Perfection ’ ; and it is love flowing 
fervently out of a pure heart that inspires Evangel- 
ism. Nothing else is equal to the strain. Soul- 
winners must be impelled by a great love. The 
redemption of the soul is costly, for there is no 
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redemption without shedding of blood. There 
is no way to Pentecost, but the way Jesus went. 
We are called to the fellowship of the Bleeding 
Lamb. By the sacrifice of love we become partners 
in the redeeming passion of Christ and fellow- 
workers with God. Nothing that is born is ever 
begotten of one parent, and souls are born of the 
quickening Spirit and a travailing Church. Without 
either the one or the other there is no birth. It 
is at the close of the eighth chapter of Romans, 
which sets forth the believer’s life in the Spirit 
and closes with the great passage on the love of 
God in Christ Jesus, that the apostle cries out: 
‘I say the truth in Christ, my conscience bearing 
me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great 
sorrow and increasing pain in my heart, for I could 
wish that I myself were anathema from Christ 
for my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen according 
to the flesh’ (Rom. ix, 1-3). That is the spirit 
that impels and inspires Evangelism. 

The reward of such love is a romance of love. 
There is no joy like the joy of leading souls to Jesus, 
seeing them step into the light, and watching their 
growth in knowledge and grace, with the tender 
affection given to sons and daughters in the gospel. 
Those who have such joy drink the wine of God. 
A soul-saving Church cannot but make merry, 
for the fellowship is a continual feast of joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory. 
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Evangelism is not the whole work of the Church, 
but it is the beginning without which the rest 
avails nothing, and its motive should permeate 
everything else. A birth is net a consummation, 
but it is that out of which the consummation must 
come. The work begins when the birth is accom- 
plished. It is the only birth that is by consent, 
and our business is to persuade men to choose 
life in Christ. Choice is the vital factor. Decision 
is the great pivotal act that settles direction and 
determines fellowship, and these factors settle the 
rest. 

Ships go East, and ships go West, 
Whatever the winds that blow; 

For the set of the sail, and not the gale, 
Settles the way we go. 

The fields are white unto harvest. The age 
is big with hope. There is hope in unrest, an 
opportunity in discontent. The age is more spiritual 
than materialistic, more impressionist than un- 
believing. The growth of Christian Science and 
the pathetic interest in Spiritualism indicate a 
longing for reality and a yearning for certainty 
concerning the spiritual world. The world has 
not faced death and the anguish of war for five 
years for nothing. The Church holds the key to 
the treasure-house of God and the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The Evangel of the Cross is the good news 
of Life. The ministry of reconciliation is committed 
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unto us, but it is not by might of men, nor in the 
power of institutions, but by the Spirit of the Living 
God, who waits for a people of the Lord, ready to 
be baptized into the redeeming love of God in Christ 


Jesus. 
I say the acknowledgement of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it. 


a 


CHAPTER V 


EVANGELISM AND THE INTELLECTUAL 
INFLUENCES OF THE AGE 


In many quarters Evangelism has a bad name. 
It is criticized for its theology and its ethics, its 
crudity and bad taste, its superficiality, its emo- 
tionalism, its motives, its methods and its results. 
It is open to all those objections which are urged 
against Christianity in general or the special type 
of Christianity to which the revivalist may belong, 
and to additional censures peculiar to itself, And the 
strictures are not uttered simply by those who are 
hostile or indifferent to Christianity. Multitudes 
of earnest Christians dislike and-distrust Evangelism, 
even when they are in general sympathy with the 
theology held by the evangelist. It must be remem- 
bered that Evangelism is no monopoly of evangel- 
icals, Roman Catholic missions make very effective 
use of a lurid representation of the terrors of the 
world to come. In the present paper, however, 
it will be with the evangelical type of Evangelism 
that we shall be mainly concerned, 

It would take us too far afield if we included the 
objections to Christianity itself in every form. 
That belongs to a wider and of course more 
fundamental discussion. But we must make up 
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our minds, that the Cross will still prove to Jews 
a stumbling-block and to Greeks foolishness. The 
scandal of the Cross has not ceased; and where we 
fail to convince, we must be content to testify that 
to us who believe it is the power and the wisdom of 
God. We shall not win men to our faith by trimming 
it down to suit them; for its spirit would have 
vanished, its redemptive energy and strange attrac- 
tion would be lost in the process of refinement. 
And in its evangelical form the religion is apt to 
seem still more repellent to the worldling and the 
intellectual. Accidents as well as essentials have 
here. combined. Evangelism is in itself more 
distasteful to the natural man than Catholicism. 

The evangelist must necessarily have a theological 
basis for his warnings and appeals, and too frequently 
this has been a hard and mechanical evangelicalism 
of an antiquated type. The view of the Bible has 
been quite old-fashioned, itsinfallibility and inerrancy 
have been taken for granted, and the use of it has 
been quite indiscriminate. The gospel has been 
found in Leviticus as really, if not as clearly, as 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Bible from 
beginning to end was to him a homogeneous book ; 
open it where you might the Holy Spirit would speak 
directly to your soul. A science of biblical theology 
in the modern sense was unthought of. And the 
use of the Bible was very narrow. Concentration 
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on man’s sin and guilt, on his unimaginable doom 
if he died unforgiven, and on the plan of salvation, 
tended to close the eyes to much precious truth 
in the Bible which seemed not so relevant to the 
object in view. And indeed this was true not 
merely of the Bible but of theology in general. 
The task of the revivalist was to save souls. His 
theological outfit had to be immediately effective. 
There was a danger that the mysteries of the King- 
dom would be unduly simplified, that the gospel 
presented would be made lucid by the sacrifice 
of depth. Thus the thinness of the message would 
easily result in a shallowness of experience on the 
part of his converts. The refuge to which the 
preacher pointed the sinner was naturally the Cross. 
The student of theology knows how complex are 
the problems presented by the doctrine of the 
Atonement. No reasonable person will contend 
that a revivalist needs to be a finished theologian ; 
still less that a hearty acceptance of Christ as 
Saviour involves an accurate acquaintance with the 
explanations offered of His redeeming work. But 
the feeling that the message must be presented 
in a very simple form, and one that will work on the 
spot, leads the preacher to favour the crudest 
and most mechanical form of substitutionary 
theory. The wages of sin is death, but Christ 
has taken your penalty on Himself, and you can 
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be saved since the claims of justice have been met. 
Those who are aware that the truth, whatever 
it is, cannot be packed into a simple formula, turn 
away ; and those to whom the principle just stated 
appears to be immoral are repelled. Those who 
accept it are in peril of resting content with it, 
and their sense of what Christ has done, and how 
their salvation has been achieved, is impoverished. 
Much stress was laid on the inevitable fate of 
the man who died in his sins. Death was the 
most critical of all experiences. The state of the 
soul at that moment irretrievably determined its 
eternal condition. A clear-cut line separated man- 
kind into two classes irrevocably fixed. To the 
one everlasting happiness was given, while torment 
would be for ever the portion of the other. And 
this torment was commonly conceived in the crudest 
way. Hell was a place of unspeakable physical 
suffering. In much of this the revivalist simply 
shared views held by the great majority of Christians. 
But it was natural that his appeal and warning 
should be largely directed to self-regarding motives. 
Not indeed that such motives are illegitimate, 
but the emphasis put upon them was likely to create 
the impression that the gospel was primarily an 
expedient for getting a man out of the con- 
sequences of his misdoing, rather than for 
emancipating him from the thraldom of his sin. 
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Not only was there this antipathy aroused in 
the minds of many by the theological and ethical 
presentation of the gospel, but the forms in which 
it was expressed were often felt to be offensive. 
The language of Canaan is no favourite with men 
of taste, and the evangelical dialect of that speech 
roused a still deeper aversion. The deep things 
of religion were discussed and described in a repul- 
sive jargon peculiarly objectionable to men with 
a broad literary culture. 

The atmosphere of the revival meeting and the 
personality of the revivalist are also a stumbling- 
block to many. This is especially the case with 
the elaborately organized missions, The outsider 
gets the impression that religion is made too much 
of a business concern. The financial aspect is 
unpleasantly prominent. The advertisement, the 
sale of special hymn-books, subject to frequent 
revision, the revivalist’s suite, the large halls, 
suggest too much the manufactured mission, rather 
than the spontaneous, incalculable movement of 
the Spirit. The local churches have to suspend 
their normal activities to concentrate on the great 
united ‘effort, and may return in a dissatisfied 
and restive temper to resume their tame and common- 
place course. Excitement has made them restless ; 
it is not easy to settle down to quiet and often 
irksome drudgery. And the revivalist himself is 
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placed in a peculiarly perilous position. He stands 
on a giddy height, his name is on every one’s lips, 
he becomes over-conscious of his importance. 
His head may be turned by adulation, he is apt to 
become over-bearing and impatient of criticism. 
The nervous strain may make him irritable, he 
becomes exacting in his demands, fastidious and 
critical with reference to his entertainment. Especi- 
ally the constant preoccupation with sacred themes, 
the constant repetition of the same sermons and 
addresses, may react fatally on his own religious 
life. Through the deadening familiarity with what 
has come to be a mere recitation, the man becomes 
detached from his message; and where every 
ounce of his strength ought to be engaged in the 
titanic struggle for the souls of men, he seeks to 
move others, while he himself remains unmoved. 
And thus his preaching is vitiated by unreality, 
the impassioned appeal shrivels into theatrical 
oratory. I do not doubt that there are revivalists 
who have been in this fiery furnace and on whose 
garments the smell of fire has not passed. Such 
men must have been very humble and watchful, 
profoundly conscious of their complete dependence 
on God, and resolute to keep their spiritual life 
at a high pitch of intensity. But the revivalist 
is exposed to dangers like those which await the 
spiritualistic medium. And while sincerely anxious 
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to win others, he may be morally and spiritually 
damaged by the conditions in which he does his 
work. 

The atmosphere of the mission service has its 
own peril. The missioner may be cool and collected, 
brisk and business-like. Sometimes he reminds 
one of a commercial traveller or a salesman. The 
gist of his appeal is that he has a good article to 
offer which it: will be very profitable to purchase 
and disastrous to refuse. He is out for orders. 
But more generally the preacher tries to play on 
the feelings of his audience, and it is this emotional 
atmosphere which is dreaded by many. They 
fear that it may relax the moral fibre; indeed it 
is widely believed that revivalism often opens 
the flood-gates of immorality. And quite apart - 
from this, it is held that the emotional appeal 
is unhealthy, and that the preacher should address 
himself to the intellect and the will. The missioner 
sets himself to create an emotional crisis in which 
the soul in a condition of extreme susceptibility 
shall be brought to instantaneous decision. His 
critics distrust the crisis type of conversion; they 
fear that there is a danger of conversion being 
made too cheap, too superficial an experience. 
Deeply impressed with the large place of evolution 
in nature and history and the life of the individual, 
they prefer to think of personal religion as a slow, 
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sure and steady growth. In sudden transforma- 
tions of character they have little faith. They 
object also to the sensationalism and at times the 
vulgarity of some missioners; and those who 
feel deeply the sacredness of religion and are reticent 
about their inmost experience, are profoundly 
shocked by the indelicacy of stripping bare the 
sanctities of the soul. 

And the results of revivalism are judged to be 
unsatisfactory. Large sums of money are spent, 
large crowds collected, churches are disorganized, 
the revivalist himself possibly somewhat demoralized, 
and with what result? Of those who have passed 
through the inquiry-room or knelt at the more 
old-fashioned penitent form, how many are to be 
found in the churches, how many exhibit a really 
transformed character and life? Of the large 
proportion who lapse what can be said but this, 
that they are inevitably the worse for their experience ? 
They are vaccinated against religion by their super- 
ficial experience of it, they are harder to reach and to 
move than they were before their conversion. 
And what of those who have been brought into 
contact with the mission, who have sat in the 
throng but have not responded ? Repelled by 
the revivalist, will they not be harder to win for 
Christianity ? 

This indictment of revivalism has not a little 
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substance in it. But it does not necessarily follow 
that Evangelism itself is to blame; the fault may 
lie rather with excrescences or the unfortunate 
form which it has assumed. Theological narrow- 
ness, inflexible conservatism in doctrine, the 
repudiation of biblical criticism, crudities of state- 
ment, over-organization, excessive emotionalism, 
are not of the essence, and there is no reason why 
they should not be eliminated. The old-fashioned 
type of revivalism has not disappeared, but it is 
likely to become obsolete. And it will be a serious 
misfortune if its place is left vacant. Christianity 
can never be fully true to its nature and its mission 
if the evangelistic appeal is silenced. I do not 
doubt that many multitudes may still be reached 
by Evangelism of the older type. But we ought 
not to infer from this that no change is needed, and 
that we can cheerfully go on as we are. For I be- 
lieve that the number of those who can be reached in 
this way will steadily dwindle; that there are and 
have been multitudes to whom it has not and will never 
appeal; and that we must set over against the good 
it has effected, the twofold evil it has wrought, first 
in the aversion to Christianity it has created in 
some minds and secondly in the shallowness of 
the religious life it has tended to foster. But the 
revivalist has still his part to play; only he must 
be willing to revise his views and reform his methods. 
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In the first place the evangelist ought to get 
rid of his obscurantism, and the narrowness and 
bigotry which too often deface his utterances. 
He should frankly and fully recognize that there 
is room within the Church for divergence of opinion 
on the Bible and theology, and that a man does not 
cease to be a Christian if he rejects traditional 
opinion as to the authorship of biblical books or 
differs from particular theories of the Atonement 
and future destiny. Especially he must cease to 
insist that those who wish to accept Christ as their 
Saviour can do so only if they accept also these 
old-fashioned beliefs. It will be of great service 
to him if he firmly grips the truth about the Bible 
as careful and unprejudiced investigation has 
disclosed it. Once he has realized that revelation 
is a process in history and experience, he will cease 
to use the Bible in an unscientific and indiscriminate 
way, he will understand that the Spirit of God 
took Israel on the low level where He found it, 
and gradually through its history, and especially 
though the experience of elect souls, raised it to those 
lofty heights on which prophet and psalmist stand. 
And he will see in the Old Testament the record 
of that divine action, leavening and lifting that 
somewhat intractable people till it was possible 
in the fullness of time to complete the revelation 
in the personality and achievement of Christ: 
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Thus he will discover that the Old Testament 
is not itself a homogeneous book, still less a volume 
expressing, though in obscurer form, the truths 
of the gospel; but that in it are registered several 
stages of religious development and_ individual 
contributions to religious and moral knowledge. 
Then the old unhistorical treatment of the Bible 
will fall away of itself, and one stumbling-block 
in his ministry to the instructed will be taken out 
of the way. 

Similarly his presentation of Christianity as a 
religion of redemption should be liberated from 
inflexible adhesion to one type of theory as alone 
legitimate. That Christ is our peace, that through 
Him man is reconciled to God, that He releases 
men from the guilt and the dominion of sin, and that 
salvation is attained through trust in Him, all 
this belongs to the essence of his message. He 
may himself hold a theory of substitution, but he 
has no right to insist that this explanation of Christ’s 
work is alone legitimate. And however rigid 
his adhesion to the traditional eschatology, he 
ought to recognize that other types cannot be ruled 
out as necessarily untrue. 

He will also do well to break with the stereo- 
typed phraseology. Words often become a cheap 
substitute for thought, they are rubbed smooth 
by constant usage, they have lost their image and 
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superscription, and have degenerated into mere 
counters. They pass glibly from the lips, but mean 
all too little to the speaker himself and perhaps 
nothing to many of his hearers. The revivalist 
needs to think over again for himself what his 
phrases mean, and remint them in language of his 
own, the language which the common people will 
hear with gladness. And the dialect of Canaan 
should never be on his lips. 

The personality of the missioner ought to be 
safeguarded so far as possible from deterioration. 
Mr. Podmore warns those who dabble in spiritualism 
that they may be assisting the medium on a career 
of moral degeneration. This may prove a salutary 
reminder for the revivalist and those who employ 
him. 

The dread of emotionalism is not altogether 
unjustified, but it is easily exaggerated and mis- 
directed. Emotion which issues: in no practical 
expression is likely to be mischievous, and a revival 
which aims simply at the feelings may easily lead 
to unsatisfactory results. Religion is not a mere 
stimulus to our sensibilities, and the demand that 
the preacher’s appeal shall be directed to the intellect 
and the will is entirely justified. On the other 
hand, the emotional nature cannot be left out of 
account, and the missioner who fails to capture 
the emotions has failed in what is perhaps the most 
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important part of his task. To make light of the 
feelings is to disparage one of the most precious 
sides of our complex nature. If religion creates a 
mere effervescence of feeling, it has done more harm 
than good. But it has missed its supreme aim 
if it has not appealed to the deeps of the emotional 
nature. For while the will and the reason must 
play their full part in the surrender of the person- 
ality to, Christ, the core of that experience is above 
all emotional. It is the whole personality which 
abandons itself to Christ. The intellect recognizes 
that religion is rational, that Christianity makes 
sense of the universe, that man fulfils the purpose 
of his being and completes his nature through 
union with Christ. The will identifies itself with 
His will, and thus escapes from slavery to true 
freedom, But religious experience is not concerned 
with the intellectual or the volitional side of our 
nature alone; its most characteristic expression — 
is to be found in the feelings. The vision of Christ 
crucified fills the soul with remorse and loathing 
for the past. His spotless holiness crushes the 
guilty with a new and overwhelming sense of his 
own impurity, Hope springs up to illuminate the 
blackness of his despair. Abandoning all trust 
in himself and his merits, he fixes his trust on the 
Redeemer ; and as he does so, peace and joy fill 
his heart and his whole soul streams out to his 
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Saviour in gratitude and love. Whoever desires, 
therefore, to win men to the great decision must 
not merely address himself to the cool reason or 
attempt to brace the will; nor indeed must he rest 
satisfied when he has grappled with the conscience 
and demonstrated that surrender to Christ is a 
matter of duty, Seeing that the feelings are so 
profoundly engaged, he must fill his appeal with 
tender and passionate emotion; and he must 
beware of skimming the surface of the soul and rous- 
ing the transient emotions to fitful and evanescent 
expression. For he is moving here amongst the 
most solemn and tremendous realities, and the 
emotions which he seeks to stir must be the most 
profound in our nature, It is to a vast upheaval 
of the whole being, to a radical transformation of 
the nature, embracing it in all its length and breadth, 
piercing upward to its loftiest summits and down- 
ward to the abysmal depths. To this experience 
we may fitly apply the description, ‘ the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up.’ 

We must not, then, be intimidated by the deprecia- 
tion of a preaching directed to the emotions, The 
revivalist is sometimes criticized for playing on 
the feelings of his audience; and if that is a true 
description the criticism is not unjust. But the 
revivalist who has apprehended his task aright 
does not play upon the feelings. Himself all aflame 
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with emotion, his heart yearning with compassion 
and love, his utterance filled with a solemn awe 
as the vastness of the moral and spiritual issues at 
_ stake presses upon him, or with tenderness as the 
-wretchedness of sin’s slaves stirs the profound 
pity in his breast, he grips with all his might the 
emotions of his hearers and grapples with them 
to gain them to his side. All, he well knows, is 
lost unless he wins that battle. 

There is some psychological justification for 
methods which are sometimes criticized. It is 
urged that the revivalist brings illegitimate influences 
to bear on his audience. He hypnotizes his more 
susceptible hearers, it is said, and thus makes 
them amenable to his will. Unquestionably some 
successful evangelists have a measure of the mesmeric 
gift, and the attraction of their personality casts 
a spell over the listeners. But for this they are 
not to be blamed, and if their gifts are used for 
right ends we must be thankful that they possess 
them. But I see no harm in stimulating suggest- 
ibility by such means as the soft singing of hymns. 
The really important question is not whether it 
is right to create the condition, for indeed this 
can hardly be avoided; but to secure that the 
best suggestions shall be made when the soul is 
exceptionally open to them. And it is only with 
exceptional intensity of emotion that some natures 
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can be broken down that they may be moulded 
anew. Even the torrential rush of excitement 
which has often characterized revival meetings, 
the corybantic enthusiasm which sweeps men off 
their feet, has its place in God’s dealings with the 
human heart. So long as the movement is spon- 
taneous and not mechanical or manufactured to 
order, so long it may be legitimate. But of course 
emotion must be rightly directed and ethically 
controlled. It must be inspired by right means 
and set upon right ends. It must move towards 
the ocean, not spread into the pestilential marsh 
or disappear in the sand. It must find worthy 
expression in action or in thought. 

It must be admitted that there has been too 
much intolerance on the question of conversion. 
On the one side those who have passed into the 
Kingdom through a great crisis, instantaneous 
and definite, may be tempted to deny that those 
who have known no such experience are in the 
Kingdom of God at all. They can point to the 
exact time and place, their memory holds the 
circumstances with tenacity, the storm and agony 
through which they struggled to rapture and to 
peace live for them in fresh and vivid colours. 
The violent shock of contrast between the old 
life and the new is such that they can never doubt 
the reality of the transformation. Often they are 
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tempted to believe that theirs is the only way of 
salvation, that there can be no faint, all but im- 
perceptible, dawn which gradually brightens into 
the perfect day, but that suddenly the blackness 
of night must be replaced by the cloudless noon. 
And on the other hand there are many who are 
quite sceptical of sudden conversion and are incredu- 
lous of the miracle which unmakes and remakes the 
personality in the twinkling of an eye. If we are 
wise enough to accept the fact, and dispassionate 
enough to say good-bye to our prejudices, we shall 
heartily recognize that both types of conversion 
do occur, and that one is as legitimate as the other. 
And certainly we should be chary of censuring the 
revivalist when he appeals for immediate decision. 
It may be that all are not prepared to take that 
step. But there are many souls that must seize the 
golden moment when it comes, on pain, perhaps, 
of missing it altogether. In secular matters popular 
wisdom tells us that we must strike while the iron 
is hot, and few sayings of the supreme poet are 
more familiar than that which warns us ‘There is 
a tide in the affairs of men.’ So too it is the 
missioner’s function to press upon the soul the 
sense of sharp alternatives; he must challenge 
the will to make its decision once for all, to bid 
adieu to hesitation and delay, to know its own 
mind and act in conformity with it. 
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There:is, then, still room for the revivalist. Even 
the rigid obscurantist may still find a large audience, 
though it is likely to dwindle rapidly. And the 
same is true of the man whose ministry is marred 
by sensationalism or by vulgarity. But the Church, 
definitely recognizing that in this field some of 
its greatest possibilities lie, that the need is urgent 
and all too poorly met, should make large and 
specific provision for it. Men of natural aptitude 
should be chosen with discretion and trained with 
care. Their training should not of course make 
them too academic in outlook or manner, it should 
not kill their enthusiasm or limit their popular 
appeal. But it should save them from the mistakes 
which have too often marred the effectiveness of 
their ministry and qualify them to preach a gospel 
which shall not, either in content or in form, present 
an insuperable barrier to the more intellectual. 


CHAPTER VI 


POPULAR \MEDLEVAE“PREACHING|AND ITS 
~~ METHODS 


{The student who is anxious to follow in further detail the 
methods of medieval popular preaching, will find the 
following of most service; Lecoy pE LA Mzrcuz, La 
Chaive frangaise au moyen age (2nd ed. Paris, 1886) 
dealing chiefly with the thirteenth century, To F. 

— CRANE, Exempla, or Illustrative Stories from the Sermones 
Vulgares of Jacques de Vitry (London 1890; Folklore 
Soc.), with learned introduction. Les Contes movralisés 
de Nicole Bozon, ed. P. MEYER & L. TOULMIN-SMITH 
(Paris, 1889). A.G. Litrre, Liber Exemplorum ad usum 
Praedicantium (Franciscan Soc., 1908). L. HERvIEvx, 
Les Fabulistes Latins (ed. 1884, ii. 578-713, for the works 
of Odo of Cheriton, ed. 1893-4, i. 472-684, for the fables 
of Walter). There are several most interesting Bestiaries 
in the libraries of Corpus, Trinity, and Caius Colls., Cam- 
bridge.] > 


I THINK it well at the outset of this slight sketch 
to explain more fully my object. The editor of 
the volume has asked me to write on the history of 
evangelical or popular preaching, and the methods 
used therein. I have confined myself to the Middle 
Ages. The methods of Luther, Latimer, and Wesley 
are well known, and, to a lesser degree, those of the 
great early preachers, Chrysostom, Basil, Augustine 
or Gregory. But the methods of the medieval 
preachers are for many a sealed book. They are 
also the more worthy of study because they were 
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the methods employed in reaching the uneducated, 
and in open-air preaching to the masses. I believe 
that if ever the Church is once more to capture the 
people it will have to use in a new form the old 
methods. In medieval times the sermons at St. 
Paul’s Cross were the most effective public instru- 
ment in London, and it was in the open air that the 
friars won their greatest successes. But these 
popular sermons always possessed a strange simi- 
larity in their style and method. In the following 
pages I have drawn attention to some of their 
special features. I have not thought it advisable, 
nor for that matter have I the ability, to show in 
what way those old methods can be adapted to 
the needs of a new age. But in my opinion some 
such adaptation is necessary, at any rate on the 
part of evangelists, if the masses of the people are 
not to lapse into complete estrangement from the 
pulpit. 

In all ages the methods of popular preachers 
have been much the same. This indeed is what 
might be expected when we remember that the 
popular preacher appeals direct to human nature, 
and that this is fairly constant. Throughout the 
centuries also we note the appeal to the intellect 
is in sharp distinction to the appeal to nature, 
and each has its own methods of persuasion. 
Whether the line between the two should be so 
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rigidly drawn as is customary is a moot question. 
But there have been few preachers who have suc- 
ceeded in combining both methods. On the contrary 
the popular preacher has often poured scorn on the 
intellectual, and the intellectual despised the popular. 
A little attention to the facts of psychology would 
have saved both from this deplorable narrowness. 
In the following pages we shall confine ourselves 
to the methods of the evangelist or popular preacher. 

We note in the first place that the evangelist 
has always discerned the truth, which plays so great 
a part in modern pedagogy, that the best channel 
for reaching the mind is the eye. The intellectuals 
—to use for short this word to denote the preachers 
whose appeal has been to the few—have always. 
neglected the eye. Books, for instance, cease 
to be illustrated which deal with the higher problems. 
An illustrated Herodotus we can well imagine, 
but not so a Thucydides. Kant’s Kritsk of 
Pure Reason is only for the keen-eyed in soul; no 
artist’s brush could ‘ever make it simple, but 
The Pilgrim’s Progress without illustrations would 
never have attracted our boyhood reading. In 
the early Church the appeal to the eye was by pic- 
tures, and still is so in the Church of Rome to this 
day. Pictures, in fact, as Gregory the Great pointed 
out, were the one writing that all men could read. 
In the Eastern Church the ikons have always formed 
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one of the chief features, as we see in Russia, unless 
indeed they have been swept away by the anti- 
Christian fury of the Bolshevists. 

Medizval churches, even in country districts, were 
full of sermons in paint or stone, while the great 
cathedrals, as at Amiens, brought home to the 
people whole chapters of the Bible. The corruption 
of the best is ever the worst, and round these pictures 
and images no doubt there grew up a deplorable 
superstition, which led the reformers of the sixteenth 
century to destroy them wholesale, leaving our 
churches empty, swept and whitewashed. But 
we now see that underlying the medieval fashion 
there was after all a true psychology. The lime- 
light lantern of Victorian days, and now the cinema, 
have once more shown the tremendous appeal 
of the eye, and the Church, if it is wise, will not 
be slow to annex the cinema for its own purposes. 
But in so doing it will show that the instinct which 
led the medieval Church to cover the walls with 
pictures and statues was after all correct, though 
no doubt like other instincts it became perverted. 
But we wonder sometimes whether the perversions 
of the cinema when applied to Evangelism will 
not at times be as curious, however inevitable, as 
the medieval perversions of paintings and statues. 
But this matter lies outside our scope; suffice 
that we point out the return of the twentieth century 
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in its efforts to reach the outside masses to the same 
methods under another form as the early and 
medieval Church, and, we may add, with the same 
dangers as the medieval Church. 

The early missionaries well understood the worth 
of this appeal to the eye. Bulgaria, Moravia, and 
Bohemia owed their first introduction to Christianity 
to two missionaries from Salonika, Cyril and 
Methodius. One of their methods was to carry 
about with them great pictures, which formed the 
texts oftheir sermons, Needless to say that many 
of their texts dealt with the torments of the lost. 
This theme was easy for the painter, and a never- 
failing persuasion for the multitude. So with the 
Jesuits, These wonderful missionaries, especially 
in their dealings with the Red Indians, always 
made pictures part of their outfit. That they were 
often pictures of hell did not make them less effective. 

We have referred to pictures as the texts of 
medieval sermons. The reader should remember 
that the custom of using a text in preaching is very 
modern, unknown in the Church for nearly 1,200 
years. The great fathers, Augustine for instance, 
never used texts; they expounded whole chapters. S 
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Only in the thirteenth century did the modern hee,’ 


fashion of using a text begin to creep into use, 
Preachers who used texts were at first the exception ; 
but in the fourteenth century the more old-fashioned 
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expositors became so few that they were called 
Postillators. At Oxford ‘ Postillation ’ lingered on, 
as chancellor Gascoigne informs us, until the middle 
of the fifteenth century. The use of texts, of 
course, was not possible until the division of the 
Bible into verses. If ever the history of preaching 
is written there will be nothing that will cause 
more astonishment than the utter perversion of 
this use of texts. From their first introduction the 
Bible has been turned into a series of nails not 
always driven into a secure place by the masters 
of assemblies upon which preachers have hung 
up whatever came to hand, oftentimes to the des- 
truction of all true biblical knowledge. No doubt 
the use of texts crept in because it was so easy. 
To expand a whole chapter after the manner of 
St. Augustine or St. Bernard, demanded thought 
and feeling as well as literary skill; to hang up a 
miscellaneous collection of sentiments on a peg 
_ needed neither. 

Exposition of the Bible was only possible where 
the preacher was dealing with a congregation 
more or less acquainted with it, or anxious to learn 
its message. Mission preachers in their efforts 
to reach the outsiders or the illiterate were driven, 
before the use of texts became general, to other 
methods. St. Francis, for instance, like our Lord, 
took his texts from the common facts of life, the 
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reapers at their toil, or the little birds singing in 
the trees. Let the reader who would learn the 
methods of St. Francis through the mist of centuries 
discern the following scene, taken from that wonder- 
ful record The Little Flowers of St. Francis: 

‘Ye must needs know that St. Francis being 
inspired of God set out for to go into Romagna 
with Brother Leo his companion; and as they 
went they passed by the foot of the Castle of Monte- 
feltro; in the which castle there was at that time a 
great company of gentlefolk and much feasting. . . . 
And St. Francis hearing of the festivities that were 

Iden there ... spake unto Brother Leo, Let 
us\go up unto this feast, for with the help of God we 
may win some good fruit of souls. . . . Coming 
to the Castle, St. Francis entered in, and came to the 
courtyard where all that great company of gentlefolk 
was gathered together, and in fervency of spirit 
stood up upon a parapet and began to preach, 
taking as the text of his sermon these words in the 
vulgar tongue— | 

So great the joys’ I have in sight 
That every sorrow brings delight. 

St. Dominic, also, we are told, in his life by 
Brother Jordan, ‘made great use of anecdotes 
whereby the souls of his hearers might be swayed 
- to the love of Christ or to contempt of the world.’ 
_* Anecdotage ’ as it has been called may be a deadly 
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5 fault, but anecdotes in their right place and based 
~* on experience will ever make an appeal. 


The method which the perfect simplicity of St. 
Francis could use as an evangelical appeal to the 
multitude became too often in later days, after the 
decline, towards the close of the thirteenth century, 
of the great days of medieval preaching, a vulgar 
attempt to secure popularity. We hear of preachers, 
especially friars, who garnished their sermons 
not only with legends of the saints—that might 
be excused—but with insipid stories, course buffoon- 
eries, unwholesome illustrations, tags of poetry,— 
in all this not unlike some preachers of modern 
times, The medieval anecdote was often interesting, 
sometimes coarse, and the ‘moral’ not allowed to 
dominate too much the tale. No tale was deemed 
too preposterous if only it would hold the people’s 
attention. The multitude was amused, the col- 
lection was good, the sale of indulgences satis- 
factory. ‘The penny-preacher ’—for such he was 
called by the famous Franciscan preacher of 
the thirteenth century, Berthold of Regensburg, 
the apostle of Bavaria, Swabia and Switzerland, 
who won as a preacher the praises of Roger Bacon— 
could go on his way rejoicing. Of preachers such 


as these Dante spoke when he denounced those 


Whose office is 
To preach the gospel, let the gospel sleep. 
And pass their own inventions off instead, 
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One tells how at Christ’s suffering the wan moon 
Bent back her steps and shadowed o’er the sun 
With intervenient disc, as she withdrew : 
Another how the light shrouded itself 

Within its tabernacle, and left dark 

The Spaniard and the Indian, with the Jew. 
Such fables Florence in her pulpit hears. 

The sheep, meanwhile, poor witless ones, return 
From pasture, fed with wind aor 

The preacher now provides himself with store 
Of jests and gibes; and, so there be no lack 

Of laughter, while he vents them, his big cowl 
Distends, and he has won the meed he sought, 


Such degraded methods of popular preaching 
received also the biting sarcasm of Wyclif, who for 
his own part in his revolt against the popular be- 
came almost unreadable and has paid the penalty 
accordingly. When printing was discovered the 
sermons whose methods of popular appeal he de- 
nounced were printed in edition after edition : 
his own writings slumbered undisturbed on the 
shelves of our libraries. Wyclif made the great 
mistake of refusing to descend from his professorial 
chair even in the pulpit. In six volumes of his 
sermons the number of his illustrations or anecdotes 
can be counted on the fingers, 

The illustrative matter of popular medieval 
preaching was four-fold: Extracts from history 
or legend, especially the legends of the saints ; 
anecdotes, or exempla as they were called ; fables ; 
bree macs ee : 
and illustrations taken from natural history or on 
the properties of things. All these were especially 
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developed by the friars, and in Wyclif’s day they had 
a large manuscript literature of their own. In 
England a great stimulus had been given to the 
use of fables in preaching by the verse collections 
of Walter, chaplain of Henry IT and archbishop of 
Palermo. The popularity of this work, brought 
out in II75, was extraordinary, as the number of 
manuscripts and translations show. Manuals for 
preachers also abounded, especially manuals to 
help in catching the people’s ear. One of the most 
popular was called Dormi Secure—‘ Sleep Soundly.’ 
the reference is to the anxious preacher, not to 
the congregation. This was compiled either by 
Richard Maidstone, the confessor of John of Gaunt, 
or more probably by John of Werden ({I437) a 
Franciscan of Cologne. So much in vogue was 
this collection that twenty-five editions were 
printed before 1500. Dormi Secure was really an 
outline book of sermons collected from various 
sources, and embellished with the frequent use of 
materials collected from medieval books on natural 
history. One of the most popular of the books of 
anecdotes, or exempla as they were called, was 
published about 1275 by a Warwickshire Franciscan 
whose long residence in Ireland as lecturer at Cork, 
in the friary, had taught him to discern, like all 
good Irishmen, a good story from a bad. Some 
preachers were noted for their anecdotes; as for 
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instance the celebrated French prelate Jacques de 
Vitry (1240), whose Sermons for the People 
were preached between 1210 and 1228. They 
long served, as the numerous manuscripts show, to 
instruct and delight. Another popular collection, 
chiefly of fables with a few exempla thrown in, 
usually known as the Parabolae, was the work of 
an Englishman, Odo of Cheriton, a village near 
Folkestone. Odo became in his old age, it is said, a 
Cistercian. His chief work, whose influence was 
considerable, was written at the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, and is especially note- 
worthy for its numerous stories of Reynard the Fox. 
An abridged edition by John of Sheppey, bishop of 
Rochester, was brought out in Wyclif’s day. A 
century later another English preacher, the friar 
minor Nicholas Bozon, who preached in the corrupt 
French which was at that time spoken and written 
in England—‘ the French of Stratford-atte-Bow ’— 
penned about 1320 his Contes moralisés. This 
work is by no means confined to anecdotes and fables, 
but includes short sermons in verse on several moral 
subjects. Alphabetical collections of tales, specially 
arranged to suit the preacher, and derived from 
various sources, also abound; a number of such 
are to be found in the British Museum. They 
were for the most part anonymous, but the author 
of one of the most famous is known, Etienne de 
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Besancon, who in 1291 became provincial of the 
French Dominicans. Etienne’s work was translated 
in the fifteenth century into English. Another 
alphabetical collection with 572 stories under 
gi headings, now in the British Museum, was by 
an Englishman who added to the usual tales from 
that marvellous store-house of medieval wonders, 
Ceasar of Heisterbach, the Vitae Patrum or lives 
of the early monks and saints, and Jacques de 
Vitry, a number of anecdotes of local character, 
full of allusions to English medizval superstitions. 
With the invention of printing most of these collec- 
tions became unknown, giving place to a few 
compilations of enormous popularity such as the 
Promptuorium of John Herolt, of which 34 editions 
were printed before 1500. 

In time collections of tales gave place to collections 
arranged alphabetically according to topics, e.g. 
abstinentia, adulterium, etc., often connected together 
by a slender thread of discourse, which thus enabled 
the separate moralizations to be omitted. A 
famous work of this kind was the Scala Celi or 
Ladder of Heaven of friar John Gobii of Alais in the 
south of France, written in the middle of the four- 
teenth century ; perhaps, next to the Gesta Roman- 
orum, to which Chaucer and Boccaccio owed so much, 
the most interesting of all medieval story books. 
Four separate editions of this work printed before 
1500 are now in the British Museum. 
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The use of fables by preachers developed a kind 
of book called ‘ Bestiaries,’ in which the prominent 
part is taken by beasts, birds, and fishes, the fables 
ending with the inevitable moral. ‘Bestiaries’ 
were in some respects the medieval equivalent 
of Kipling’s Jungle Book, turned to the use of the 
pulpit. In some Bestiaries no attention whatever 
is paid to the nature of the animals brought on the 
scene, and they utter the most incongruous lessons. 
In others there is a groping after natural history, 
in which, probably, use was made of that curious 
second-century work of Alexandrian origin called 
the Physiologus, or rather, for the Physiologus was 
written in Greek, of the quotations therefrom 
in the Fathers. Of the books of moralized natural 
history the earliest is the Bonwm universale de apibus 
of the Belgian Dominican, Thomas of Cambray, 
written about 1250. Each chapter gives some 
fact, true or untrue, on the natural history of the 
bee, and this is then applied to the duty of clergy 
or laity. In all ages down to Maeterlinck to-day 
bees and their ways have been a favourite standby 
of teacher and preacher, In a similar book called 
Formicarius, written in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century by John Nyder of Swabia, 
the ant takes the place of the bee. We may sneer 
at the methods, but after all the world was then 
in its nursery school, and in many respects is not 
gut of it to-day, 
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From fables of this sort we pass by an easy 
transition to ‘ properties,’ based upon the old 
idea that nature provides continual moral teaching 
for man, and that ‘the properties of things’ will 
enable us to understand the enigmas of scripture, 
handed down by the Holy Spirit under the symbols 
and figures of things natural and artificial. Proper- 
ties as a pulpit aid thus combine a primitive physics 
with a primitive type of Butler’s Analogy or 
Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 
Those who remember the remarkable popularity 
of this latter work will not be surprised that medizval 
preachers prized its predecessors. Of books of 
‘ properties’ the most important was the work of 
an English Franciscan, Bartholomew ‘ Anglicus,’ 
often erroneously called Bartholomew Glanvill, 
whose de Proprietatibus Rerum, or On the Properties 
of Things, composed before 1260, is a vast collection 
in nineteen books of the natural history and science 
of the day. In compiling his work, Bartholo- 
mew, whose training at Paris had been followed in 
1231 by his appointment as lecturer in theology 
to the friars in Saxony, professes to have read no 
less than 105 different authors and their writings, 
a list of whom he gives. Bartholomew’s work, the 
‘encyclopedia’ of the Middle Ages, was written in 
Latin, but was soon translated into several languages, 
the English version, the work of John of Trevisa, an 
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associate of Wyclif at Oxford, being finished on Febru- 
ary 6, 1388. The French translation was made in 
1372 by order of Charles V. 

In Wyclif’s day these collections of tales had 
passed by a natural evolution into systematic 
treatises for the use of preachers, containing 
among other matters a large number of exempla. 
Three of these works should be mentioned. The 
earliest was the Liber de septem donis Spiritus 
Sancti or Book on the Seven Gifts of the Spirit of 
the Dominican Etienne de Bourbon in the thirteenth 
century, an extremely popular work written by 
an inquisitor who had taken part in the Albigensian 
crusade. Two other works of the same class were 
written by men whom Wyclif would know at any 
rate by repute, Robert Holcot and John Bromyard. 
Holcot was an Oxford Dominican, the author of 
many commentaries on books of the Bible, the 
best known of which is one on the Wisdom of Solomon. 
This work is a vast collection of exempla, historical 
anecdotes, and citations from pagan authors, especially 
the poets, all embedded in the most elaborate 
metaphors. Most of the popular stories of the 
Middle Ages, many of which have survived to this 
day, may be gleaned from this work. We ourselves, 
in turning over its pages, have noted many which 
still did duty in the sermons we heard in our boy- 
hood days. Its popularity is shown in the eight 
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printed~editions before 1500, one of which in the 
British Museum has the autograph of Cranmer. 
Holcot also wrote an important collection of 
moralized stories called Liber de moralizationibus, 
or Book of Moralizations, of which many manu- 
scripts and early printed editions still exist. 

Another of these publishers for preachers was 
John Bromyard, a famous scholar of Cambridge 
and opponent of Wyclif. He was the author of 
a vast Summa Praedicantium, the most important 
of all medizval ‘Preachers’ Helps.’ In this volume, 
which was twice printed before 1500, and of which 
manuscripts exist in England in the British Museum, 
Peterhouse (Cambridge) and Oriel (Oxford), the 
various topics, 189 in all, are treated alphabetically 
like some modern exegetical dictionaries. Bromyard’s 
numerous anecdotes are culled from every imagin- 
able source, profane and sacred, and belong to 
every class of fiction, from fables to jests. They 
are given in brief, to be expanded at the will of the 
preacher, and brought down, I suppose, as is the 
fashion of the pulpit, tothe experience or reminiscence 
of “just recently ’ or ‘ the other day.’ 

We have said nothing as yet of the use by nedievas 
preachers of the legends of the saints. In our 
judgement this was the most harmful feature of 
popular medieval preaching, not because the saints 
were unworthy of more remembrance than they 
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obtain in Protestant circles but because the stories 
were both incredible and irrelevant. At best their 
object seems to have been to exalt the saint and 
obtain on his ‘day’ a good collection, not by the 
record of his holiness as by the story of his impossible 
marvels. One of the most valuable books of the 
Middle Ages in the insight it gives into the devotion 
of the people, Myrc’s Festial, is full of these 
legends, which here and there are redeemed by a 
beauty and pathos more valuable than historic 
truth. All our readers are familiar with the story 
of St. Christopher, and few preachers exist who 
have not at times made use of it. Other saints’ 
legends of a rare beauty and piety are well known. 
But the following tale, though not strictly a saints’ 
tale, with which Myre concludes his Christmas 
sermon, may be new and appropriate. There was 
once, he said, a woman guilty of lechery who in her 
remorse dared not think of judgement, of heaven or 
of hell. Even the thought of Christ’s ‘Passion 
brought her no relief; she could not forget that 
she had been ‘ unkind to Him who suffered it for 
her.’ At last she called to mind that our Lord 
had been a child. Children, she knew, took no 
revenge for wrong. So she cried to Christ, ‘ praying 
him for His childhood that He would have mercy 
on her.’ She was heard and her sin was forgiven. 


CHAPTER VII 


SECRETS OF WHITEFIELD AND THE 
WESLEYS IN THE EVANGELISM OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


THE evangelical revival of religion in England 
in the eighteenth century must be regarded as the 
most remarkable outburst of divine life among men 
after that of Pentecost. Its direct results in devo- 
tion, ethics, and social reform; its indirect results 
in knowledge, literary expression and sweetness 
and light ; and its influence on national and inter- 
national affairs through missionary, civilizing, and 
~ commercial efforts, were extraordinary. This divine 
impulse seems the more wonderful as it recedes and 
as the authentic records are searched and compared. 
In length, breadth, depth and height, in attractive 
and driving force, and in continuance this revival 
has only the superior already named. The Protes- 
tant Reformation and the Revival of Learning were 
world-shaking and world-shaping events; but the 
evangelical revival was more deeply spiritual than 
either. Moreover the wider, fuller world of its 
era gave it greater opportunities. These it met. 
Similar but less important quickenings in England, 
yielded the preaching friars and Wyclif’s ‘ poor 
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priests’; Puritans like Cromwell and Milton, 
Baxter and Howe; the ejection of the clergy in 
1662 ; the Oxford movement, the American revivals, 
and the Salvation Army. 

A brief study of the evangelical revival of the 
eighteenth century in its chief agents, Whitefield 
and the Wesleys, is therefore entirely suitable in 
a volume on Evangelism. This study is not designed 
to prompt or promote slavish imitation of men or 
methods. As Professor George Jackson says'— 
‘There is passion in the rainbow-coloured reverie 
of Jeremy Taylor, and in the white art of John Henry 
Newman; in the raging, roaring flame of White- 
field and in the still, soundless heat of Wesley.’ 
God fulfils Himself in many ways, To-morrow 
may be as yesterday and much more abundant. 
But it is worth while to seek the secret of yesterday’s 
triumph, It will inform, stimulate, and sustain the 
effort of to-day. We may trace the path to the 
altar where the pure, celestial fire was imparted 
to our fathers, and our flame may there be kindled 
anew, fanned into a blaze and maintained at white 
heat. 

Evangelism is here understood as such a procla- 
mation of the Evangel, the Good News, the Gospel, 
as leads men to accept it. The ‘good news’ of 
the kingdom of God is that God is, that God rules, 


IThe Preacher and the Modern Mind, p. 22% 
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that God loves, loves every one and each one. The 
New Testament evangelists practised Evangelism 
in such wise that men accepted divine pardon, 
renewal, and indwelling. Before its appeals and 
under its sway men surrendered the will to Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Master of thought and conduct, 
and exhibited the appropriate results in character 
and service of the needy in body, mind, and spirit. 
In this scriptural and comprehensive view of 
Evangelism, Whitefield and the Wesleys were 
among the chief evangelists of all time. 

It cannot be without intention and significance 
that these three men were vitally associated in the 
transformation of the English-speaking peoples in 
the British Isles and America. The ideal evangelist 
would be a combination of the wonderful voice 
and dramatic manner of Whitefield, the emotional 
appeal of Charles Wesley, and the reasoned, con- 
vincing ‘logic on fire,’ of John Wesley. John 
Wesley was the mightiest among ‘the three 
mighties.’ He combined these features, and had 
the most important of them in largest measure. 
And we suggest that he is the type of evangelist 
most needed in our time and best fitted to meet its 
temper. In this short study we seek to Iearn the 
secrets of Whitefield and Charles Wesley, but 
especially of John Wesley, as to the equipment, 
methods and enduement of the evangelist. There 
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was nothing occult about these. The secrets are 
open secrets; but they must be sought for earnestly 
and devoutly. ‘The reason is, that they must be read 
with the spiritual eye.’ | 


I 


Whitefield and Charles and John Wesley were 
adequately equipped for their work by nature 
and by their acquirements. 

In person Whitefield was above the middle 
height, graceful, and well-proportioned in figure. 
His countenance was manly, his features good and 
regular. He is almost alone among men who have 
moved vast audiences in that he had a facial defect. 
One of his dark-blue eyes had a noticeable squint. 
The rude play which his enemies made with this 
blemish is a tribute to Whitefield’s compensating 
attractions. He was scrupulously clean and neat 
in dress. It was a frequent saying of his that in 
this matter a minister of the gospel ought to be 
without spot. In sweetness, range and volume 
Whitefield’s organ-like voice excelled even that of 
Spurgeon. This gift he carefully cultivated. Wesley 
was Clearly heard at a distance of one hundred and 
forty yards. His voice filled Gwennap amphitheatre, 
much larger then than now. But Dr. Belcher de- 
clares' that Whitefield was once heard at a distance of 


lLife of Whitefield, p. 102. 
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some imiles. Benjamin Franklin, ‘America’s great 
printer, electrician, statesman and diplomatist,’ care- 
fully calculated by measurements the range of White- 
field’s voice, and computed that he could be heard by 
thirty thousand listeners.! To the last, hearers spoke 
of his lion-like voice and his tones of thunder. 

In his youth and later Whitefield sedulously 
cultivated his natural powers for the dramatic 
delivery of his message. But he was never a mere 
actor. Cowper says of him, ‘The tear that dropped — 
upon his Bible was sincere.’ The things which 
he described he saw and felt. To him they were 
of all things in earth, heaven, and hell, the real 
things. The charms of rhetoric, oratory, and of 
him that hath a pleasant voice, only claimed him 
as they helped him to charm his hearers to accept 
his Saviour, or to terrify them to flee from His holy 
wrath upon sin. Wesley’s gifts and large experience 
gave weight to the testimony,? borrowed from the 
Boston Gazette, U.S.A.: ‘Filled with the spirit 
of grace, Whitefield spoke from the heart; and, 
with a fervency of zeal perhaps unequalled since - 
the days of the apostles, advanced the truths he 
delivered with the most graceful charms of rhetoric 
and oratory. From the pulpit he was unrivalled 
in the command of an over-crowded auditory. Nor — 


ITyerman’s Life of Whitefield, i, p. 375. 
2Wesley’s Sermons, No. 53: ‘On the Death of Mr. George 
Whitefield.’ 
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was he less agreeable and instructive in his private 
conversation: happy in a remarkable ease of 
address, willing to communicate, studious to edify.’ 

Study, residence, and friendships at Oxford 
University gave Whitefield the knowledge, training, 
and status which enabled him to use his natural 
powers. To the end of his life he was much in- 
terested in matters of education and scholarship. 
He was not himself eminent in them, although 
he graduated B.A. at Oxford. His written sermons 
and his letters have few indications of an acute 
or richly furnished mind. His handwriting is 
careless ; his literary expression markedly inferior 
to that of Charles, and especially of John Wesley. 
The only attractions of his Journal are artless 
simplicity and candour. His sermons, without 
his presence, voice, and delivery of them, seem to 
most readers weary, stale, and flat. 

Delivered by him they were marvellously attrac- 
tive, and as effective in the signs following. David 
Hume, the historian and philosopher, was prejudiced 
by his infidel views against Whitefield and not 
easily moved ; but he declared it was worth while 
to go twenty miles to hear him. ‘Once,’ said 
Hume‘ Whitefield addressed his audience thus: ‘‘ The 
attendant angel is about to leave us, and ascend 
to heaven. Shall he ascend and not bear with him 
the news of one sinner reclaimed from the error 
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of his way >” And, then, stamping with his foot, 
and lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, he 
cried aloud, ‘‘ Stop, Gabriel, stop, ere you enter 
the sacred portals and yet carry with you the 
tidings of one sinner saved.” This address surpassed 
anything I.ever saw or heard in any other preacher.’ 
Benjamin Franklin’s impressive testimony that he 
had never seen the integrity, disinterestedness, and 
indefatigable zeal of Whitefield equalled, is accom- 
panied by the well-known incident in which that 
shrewd statesman is seen as a generous giver, against 
his firm intention, under Whitefield’s spell. The sneer 
that Whitefield fawned to attract the thirty peeresses 
and almost as many peers who attended his ministry 
is answered by the facts that it was as attractive 
to the colliers of Kingswood and the sturdy folk of 
the New England states, and that by it many in all 
these classes were transformed. The wonders of his 
ministry were sung by poets as different as Charles 
Wesley,' Cowper in his poem entitled ‘ Hope,’ and 
Whittier in ‘The Preacher.’ To the latter he was 
the preacher. John Wesley’s question, in his 
funeral sermon on Whitefield, has received no 
reply: ‘Have we read or heard of any person, 
who called so many thousands, so many myriads 
of sinners to repentance—as did Whitefield ? Above 
all, have we read or heard of any who has been 
I Poetical Works of J. & C: Wesley, vol. vil., pp. 425-442. 
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such a blessed instrument in the hand of God of 
bringing so many sinners from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God?’ 

Charles Wesley differed in equipment from 
Whitefield. Considerably below the middle height, 
he became rather corpulent. He was abrupt 
and somewhat singular in manner. His biographer, 
Jackson, pictures him as he runs against the table 
of his orderly, somewhat precise, brother John in 
his study at Oxford, and disturbs his papers, asks 
several questions at once, and retires without 
waiting for answers. ¥.s powers of memory were 
quite remarkable. Thousands of lines from the 
classic poets were easily committed, and as readily 
recited to the delight of his friends and the discom- 
fiture of his enemies, including strange Mrs. John 
Wesley. What he read became his permanent 
possession and mingled freely with his own poetic 
creations, as John Wesley Thomas and the Rev. 
Henry Bett have shown. He was well acquainted 
with Hebrew, Greek, and French, and conversed 
freely in Latin with his brother John. He was 
M.A., and a college tutor in Oxford University. 
These three evangelists were all Oxford men, and 
at the same time. 

This is not the place to write of Charles Wesley 
as a poet and hymn-writer ; but his gifts in these 
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offices he used as an evangelist. He had a quick, 
richly emotional mind, impetuous, gushing, intense— 
with the mystic’s insight and foresight. All things 
in earth and heaven were double for him: 


In all His works my God I meet, 
The Object of my love.! 


He excelled as an evangelist and is only dwarfed 
by his brother John. ‘In connexion,’ the latter 
said to Charles, ‘I beat you, but in sharp, pointed 
sentences you beat me.’ His sermons sometimes 
occupied two hours in delivery. Not infrequently 
he broke them up by singing from his manuscript 
the hymns he had composed to embody or illustrate 
and enforce his message. His voice and his love 
of singing served him well. He makes an arresting 
figure as he sings beside the malefactors on their 
journey to execution at Tyburn. A favourite 
subject with him in preaching was the two-fold 
wrestle of the Angel with Jacob and Jacob with the 
Angel. He used this again and again in Wesley’s 
New Room, in the Horsefair, Bristol. One likes 
to think of him singing his immortal and incompar- 
able lyric on that scripture incident, with its mystic 
invitation to the Jehovah-Angel : 
Come, O Thou traveller unknown, 


Whom still I hold but cannot see ! 


1 See ‘For One Retired into the Country: Another.’ Poetical 
Works of John & Charles Wesley, vii., 179. 
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Of one such occasion he wrote with overflowing 
thankfulness that ‘many took hold on God’s 
strength and will not let Him go till He bless them.’ 

Physical and moral courage in rare measure was 
part of the equipment of Charles Wesley, as of 
his colleagues. Of a conflict in his first year’s work 
in Bristol, Charles Wesley wrote, ‘The enemy 
raged exceedingly. A troop of his children, soldiers 
and polite gentlemen, had taken possession of the 
green—the bowling green—and roared like: their 
brethren the two Gergesenes, before the devils 
were sent into the civiller swine. . . I lifted up 
my voice like a trumpet, and in a few minutes 
drove him out of the field. For about an hour 
I preached the gospel.’ A thousand incidents 
from his record, and those of his colleagues, show 
that the evangelist was no poor, weak, palsy-stricken, 
churchyard thing. These fearless knights of the 
gospel illustrate and enforce the challenge of Valiant- 
for-truth in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress: 


Who would true valour see, 
Let him come thither. 


John Wesley stands supreme in his equipment 
as evangelist. In strength and length, in the form 
and results of his work, he is the chief. Whitefield 
died at fifty-six, Charles Wesley at eighty, John 
Wesley in his eighty-eighth year. Wesley was an 
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evangelist for fifty years. He was scholar, poet, 
theologian, philosopher, church founder, and social 
reformer ; but his pre-eminent service to the world 
was that he did the work of an evangelist. Of the 
many biographies of Wesley there is none so true 
to him in title and in emphasis on his chief work 
as that by the late Rev. Richard Green: John 
Wesley, Evangelist. In him that name and office 
was redeemed from association with obscurantism 
and mere emotionalism, and from narrowness in 
equipment, methods, and aims. He welcomed 
instant or gradual decision for Christ, recognized 
that some are not favoured with consciousness of 
their acceptance, insisted upon fruits meet for repent- 
ance—results in conduct and character appro- 
priate to profession; and expected ‘inward and 
outward holiness’ and ‘perfection.’ By this he 
meant wholeness, wholesomeness, completeness,— 
radiant and radiating health of the moral and 
spiritual life, perfect love of God and man. Was not 
his the truest and most beautiful presentation 
of the New Testament conception of Evangelism ? 
Has the world seen a nearer approximation to the 
New Testament evangelist ? 

The physical equipment of John Wesley became 
completely adequate for his work. His constitu- 
tion at birth and for many years offered no promise 
of this. Fearing the infant Wesley might die 
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soon after birth, his father baptized him before 
he was a day old. As Curnock said, ‘ Wesley 
had a little, frail, dyspeptic, consumptive body.’ 
Notwithstanding his many declarations of his 
wonderful healthiness and vigour, Wesley’s record 
shows him a frequent sufferer and often hindered 
by illness. It is a bad mistake to suppose that 
he worked easily or had the advantage of an iron 
constitution.' However, by self-knowledge, self- 
reverence, and self-control; by the use of simple 
remedies: and, as he believed—as do some of his 
present-day followers—by drawing upon divine 
resources, Wesley made his body an almost perfect 
instrument for his life-work as an evangelist. In 
it he rendered such a tale of service, physical, 
mental and spiritual as is, we believe, unequalled, 

Like all the Wesleys, he was short in stature and 
slight in build. He was five feet five inches in 
height and for many years was of an unvarying 
weight of one hundred and twenty-two pounds. 
But his impressive, commanding, yet gracious 
countenance, his dignity and quiet though rapid 
movements, and his extraordinary self-possession, 
gave him all that he needed. Men as different 
as John Nelson, the Yorkshire stonemason, and 
Beau Nash, the dandy of Bath, quailed before him. 


a 


ISee the many instances in his Journal and my summary 
in ‘The Man, John Wesley,’ in Letters of John Wesley, p. 7. 
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A crowd, a hot-head, a prig or a mule alike yielded 
to his masterliness, his coolness, or his tact. In 
this Jast quality his superior is hard to find among 
managers of men. It is admitted that he was 
less successful with women. Generally he had a 
sure eye for the humour, even the comicality of a 
situation. Friends spoke of the gaiety and hilarity 
of his spirit. He knew when discretion is the better — 
part of valour. He declined to preach in a yard, 
‘plentifully furnished with stones—artillery ready 
at hand for the devil’s drunken companions.’ More 
often Wesley, fully equipped, is seen triumphantly 
successful over opposition. As thus, he says: 
“TI called for a chair. The winds were hushed, 
and all was still; my heart was filled with love and 
my mouth with arguments. They were amazed ; 
they were ashamed; they were melted; they 
devoured every word.’ 

Wesley was a sound and broad scholar, Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, Greek lecturer and moder- 
ator of the classes there. His exactness and skill 
as a logician and controversialist are admitted 
by competent judges. His knowledge and modern- 
ness of view in natural history and philosophy have 
yet to receive due recognition. His commentaries 
on the Old and New Testament, especially that on 
the latter, give him good rank among biblical 
scholars. On the New Testament he anticipated 
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many translations of the Revised Version. 
Wesley’s familiarity with Latin, French, Spanish 
and German is seen in his translations, quotations, 
and hymns. Literature of all kinds he laid under 
heavy tribute, and he enriched the departments 
of theology, hymnology, philosophy, history, 
biography and letters. It is now admitted that his 
literary style was almost perfect for its purpose. 
Some of his pieces are undying English, Among 
these are portions of his masterpiece, with its 
significant title, An Appeal to Men of Reason and 
Religion. 


Even this short survey shows that these evange- 
lists differed in their physical and mental equipment. 
Further, each of them, in his measure, was an 
educated and learned man. They all loved culture. 
The most useful of them was the best educated, 
most learned and cultured. John Wesley is the 
standing refutation of the crude superstition that 
knowledge is of necessity a foe to zeal. It is a 
little knowledge that is dangerous to worthy en- 
thusiasm. A third impression is that each of these 
men toiled terribly and constantly to equip himself, 
to make himself a workman who need not be ashamed. 
Charles Wesley knew that much of his evangelism 
was by his hymns and poetry. Few recognize 
how severely he laboured to give his messages 
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perfect form. Many of them were revised eight 
times. Not content with such scrupulous care, 
he submitted much of his work to the severer taste 
and more exacting standard of his brother John. 
That mighty evangelist was always learning, always 
growing. : 

A warm, loving nature was the chief equipment 
of each of these workers. They all loved God 
and they all loved their fellow men, all of them. 
They were sanguine, full-hearted, open-handed 
men. ‘The warm sunshine of a summer’s day’ 
was the note of their preaching in contrast with 
that complained of by John Angell James. Much 
modern preaching, he thought, was ‘ clear but cold, 
the frosty moonlight of a winter’s night.” Wesley’s 
tribute to Whitefield was true of himself and of 
his brother Charles: ‘How few have we known 
of so kind a temper, of such large and flowing 
affections! Was it not principally by this that 
the hearts of others were so strangely drawn and 
knit to him? Was it not this, which quick and 
penetrating as lightning, flew from heart to heart, 
which gave life to his sermons, his conversations, 
his letters ’ ? 

i 

‘ Different times, different manners’ is a wise 
proverb ; but it is always worth while to consider 
the methods used by an efficient workman. 
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Perhaps the most impressive among the methods 
of these eighteenth-century evangelists is this— 
they all went to the people. They did not wait 
for the people to come to them. Like Jesus, they 
went where the people were and sounded forth the 
good news. In drawing-rooms, prisons, kitchens 
and camps, on shipboard, in thickly populated 
parts of towns, in yards and courts where people 
must needs hear, they thrust themselves in. The 
market cross and any well-known place, where 
the people were or would soon gather, there went 
these evangelists. Kennington Common and Moor- 
fields, London; the Bowling Green, the Horse Fair, 
the Brick Yards, and Kingswood, Bristol; the 
Quay Side and the Town Moor, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, were all famous meeting-places for crowds. 
Forced to adopt open-air preaching, these evangelists 
made it a highly successful method. They used 
it for all it was worth. Its novelty, hazard, and 
daring made it highly -attractive. That a man 
would brave the changeful English weather, use 
vast spaces as temple and the dull or shining sky 
as sounding-board, and stand up at almost any 
hour of the day or night and preach as if to dying 
men and as if he ne’er might preach again, was 
magnetic and electric. It attracted, thrilled, and 
empowered. 

The frequency of their preaching was remarkable. 
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They seem never to have missed an occasion, indeed 
they made openings at every turn, and in spite of 
obstacles. Nothing seemed so important to them 
as preaching. Whitefield, in a comparatively short 
life, preached more than eighteen thousand sermons. 
It is judged that many of these were frequently 
repeated. During his longer life and in his incessant 
journeyings Wesley exceeded Whitefield’s record 
every way. Wesley said that he preached eight 
hundred sermons a year.t In all, he preached 
more than forty thousand sermons. Excepting 
only Wesley’s Journals and Letters, there is surely 
no book which interests a Methodist preacher as 
does Wesley’s Sermon Register. From the pages 
of the original manuscript, Wesley’s neat entries 
leap out like living things to instruct, rebuke, and 
humble one. The Register shows that Wesley 
frequently gave six, nine, or twelve expositions in 
a day. Many of these must have been quite brief. 
Especially in his later years, Wesley seldom preached 
more than half an hour. But he held no brief 
for shortness or lengthiness as such. Sometimes 
he preached for two or three hours. Neither this 
nor that his open-air audience stood all the time, nor 


T Journal, St. Ed., v. 116, and Wesley’s Life, Rev. J. Telford, 
B.A., chap. xx. 

2In the Colman Collection. Printed, it fills over eighty 
pages of Journal, St. Ed., viii. 
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winter’s cold, summer’s heat, darkness nor lightning 
mattered to his hearers nor to him. Whitefield’s 
sermons often filled two hours. 

They had a method in the doctrines they preached. 
Accepting the three Christian creeds, these evangel- 
ists emphasized certain doctrines. At some points 
Charles Wesley differed from John in doctrinal 
belief as well as in matters of church order. White- 
field accepted the Eternal Decrees as expressed 
by Calvin. But as evangelists the three were one 
in their teaching Wesley denied the assertion 
that Whitefield preached any other than the grand 
doctrines of Christianity and Methodism.? In this 
connexion Wesley sums these up as The New 
Birth and Justification by Faith. If another is 
added to the four Universals referred to by the 
Rev. W. B. FitzGerald,’ the teaching of these 
evangelists may be set out thus: 

That all men need salvation ; 

That all men can be saved ; 

That all men may know they are saved ; 

That all men may be saved to the uttermost ; 

That all men should testify of their salvation. 
All these doctrines were not in every sermon. 





Letters of John Wesley, p. 75-86, &c., and Jackson’s Life of 
Charles Wesley, ii, 464-71. 

2Tyerman’s Life of Whitefield, ii, 619. 

3Roots of Methodism, p. 173. 
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Some sermons bear little trace of any one of them.’ 
The evangelists practised no doctrine of reserve. 
They declared the whole counsel of God. But 
their method of selection and emphasis gave 
them a polished instrument which wrought wonders. 
In a word, theirs was ‘The Preaching of the Cross.’ 

Teaching concerning the Last Things—Death, 
Our Lord’s Coming, the Resurrection, the Last 
Judgement and Eternity, filled a large place in 
the teaching of these evangelists. It did so in 
that of our Lord and of almost every true evangelist. 
With other motives, those furnished by these 
solemn subjects must needs be summoned by 
him around the human spirit to warn it from the 
great refusal and woo it to the great acceptance. 
These evangelists seemed always to feel the tragic 
import of man’s few changeful uncertain years, 
as being charged with eternal and irrevocable 
-issues. The lowly plain of his life was seen in the 
sober colouring cast by the cloud-capped hills 
beyond, or as lit up with glimpses of the glory to be 
revealed. The place, proportion, and power of 
these mysterious realities in the teaching of these 
evangelists.is one of their open secrets. It is well 
fitted to challenge thought and engage the best 
in exposition, in the language of their time. 


TWesley’s sermon xciii is mainly occupied in showing how 
little sleep one should allow himself. 
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These three evangelists, each of them and taken 
as workers together, used all the items of the evangel- 
ist’s charter and storehouse, shown by St. Paul 
in 2 Cor. v. 11-21. He! persuades men by reasons 
drawn from self-interest and the fear of God (verse I). 
He is (2) by turns beside himself with emotion or is 
sedate and calm (verse 13). Dignified as an ambass- 
ador (3), he stoops to beseech, appeal, and entreat 
(verse 20). And tears are not far away : ‘Of whom 
I tell you even weeping’ (Phil. iii. 18). Wesley 
says that St. Paul wept as he wrote those words. 
The Wesleys and Whitefield delivered all ‘the 
entreaties of God,’ as Alex. Maclaren, the expositor- 
evangelist, styled these appeals to the Corinthians. 

They went to the people not only by the word 
spoken and sung, but by the written and the printed 
word. It is well known and now admitted by all 
that Wesley was the pioneer in popular education by 
the printed page. He has a shining record in 
this regard. In a time when if one wanted to learn 
he must go to a teacher, Wesley sent the teacher to 
the learner. He brought the elements and means of 
knowledge and culture home to men as never before.? 








I Wesley’s exposition of this classic section in his Notes on the 
New Testament is luminous and moving. See also Dr. James 
Moffatt’s translation, and Denney in The Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment. 

2The work of the Wesleys as evangelists cannot be understood 
unless their literary work is known, See Green’s Bibliography 
of the Works of J. & C. Wesley. 
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John Wesley at least is not chargeable with 
otherworldliness. His Evangelism included New 
Testament Ethics. These he expounded, embodied, 
and rigorously enjoined.! The attitude of White- 
field and his practice as to the ownership of slaves, 
not solitary in his age even among Christians, is 
corrected in the greater evangelist, Wesley. The five 
Universals above named as to his gospel are matched 
by seven Universals for Conduct said to be his : 

Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can. 

The method of these evangelists included 

exceptional familiarity with Holy Scripture and 


much aptness in the selection of texts and topics. 


This is one reason why Charles Wesley’s hymns 
still convey the evangel in unique measure. In 
many of them almost every line echoes a scripture 
phrase. The words they speak are those which 
are spirit and life? John Wesley excelled even 








1See Rules of the Society of the People called Methodists, Rey. 
Henry Carter has done a distinct service by his exposition of 
them in his volume, The Methodist. 

2See chap. i, ‘The Scriptures,’ in The Hymns of Methodism in 
they Literary Relations, by Rey. Henry Bett. 
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his brother in this. This enviable skill is 
very evident if texts in Wesley’s Sermon Register 
are related to the occasion and surroundings when 
he used them, as shown by his Journal and cipher 
diaries. The rain falls while he preaches under 
the sycamore at Kingswood ; so he speaks from the 
words, ‘As the rain cometh down and the snow 
from heaven ...so shall My word be.’ The 
thunder rolls; so he reminds his listeners that 
‘It is the glorious Lord that maketh the thunder.’ 
The passing-bell rings ; so he enforces the words,’ It 
is appointed unto men once to die.” When he 
and his horse escaped an accident that threatened 
death to both, his text was, ‘ Thou, Lord, shalt 
save both man and beast.’ This evangelist knew the 
noble trees of the Lord and brought the fir-tree, 
the pine-tree, and the box-tree together to build 
and beautify the sanctuary. And he knew also, 
with the mystics, the hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall and the violet half hidden by the mossy 
stone of some strange name or difficult setting. 
Appropriate and arresting words thus opened 
his discourse, but he made much of its closing 
words and the application of them. ‘As there was 
no application,’ he said of a sermon he heard, 
‘it is likely to do as much good as the singing of 
a lark.’ In this practice these evangelists followed 
the Puritans, and left us an example. In many 
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of his*sermons Richard Baxter gave one fourth 
of his time to the application. As I have shown 
elsewhere, Wesley derives from Baxter in several 
features of his work, in none more than in the 
calm but passionate application of the truth. 
Baxter’s dark eyes flashed with happy love or were 
dimmed with tears of concern, and his face ‘ some- 
what inclined to smile’ or was drawn and white 
with anxiety, as his ‘ familiar moving voice’ begged 
men to accept Christ or to take up some duty. 
‘Will you promise me? Will you? Will you?’ 
he asked as he beckoned them eagerly. 


Skilled in attracting and dealing with crowds, 
these evangelists always and everywhere made 
the individual their concern. They knew the 
word of the Lord by Isaiah, ‘ Ye shall be gathered 
one by one.’ Their sermons in the great congre- 
gation disintegrated it into units. Lecky says 
that it was their main object, by gesture, by look, 
by the constant use of the singular pronoun, to 
preach so that each member of the congregation 
might imagine the whole force of the denunciations 
or the pleadings of the preacher was directed im- 
mediately to himself. ‘Thou art the man!’ cried 
Wesley, as he closed his sermon on Justification 
by Faith: ‘I want thee for my Lord! I challenge 





Richard Baxter, and the Revival of Preaching & Pastoral Service, 
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thee for a child of God by faith! The Lord hath 
need of thee!’ Then the message was carried 
from the meeting-house to the home. From house 
to house, as well as publicly, these evangelists 
preached and pleaded with men, as those who must 
give an account. Their messages to an audience 
of one are unnumbered. They are almost innumer- 
able. ‘Whitefield preached from forty to sixty 
hours every week,’ says Venn, ‘besides offering 
up prayers and intercessions and singing hymns 
and spiritual songs in every house to which he was 
admitted.’ Every page of Wesley’s Journal shows 
him at the same work. The Rev. Henry Carter 
has set out the solitary instance where Wesley 
omitted this duty, with his lament for the omission. 
This evangelist was never ‘ off duty.’ 

Letters to individuals were a notable feature 
of their method. Toplady is responsible for the 
statement that Whitefield wrote one thousand 
four hundred and sixty letters. Charles Wesley 
was an incessant letter writer. John Wesley’s 
letters, said the late Mr. A. M. Broadley, probably 
numbered ten thousand. Among many of thesealready 
traced and of those of the other evangelists, there 
are few that have not some point of religious con- 
cern from writer to reader. Many are direct 
appeals. In nothing was their sincerity, courtesy, 
and tact more evident than in their use of this 

IO 
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method of evangelism. To wayward George 
Nichols, Baxter drew his plea into a head-line 
on his letter: ‘Written this Saturday night, at 
eleven o’clock, with an aching head and heart 
and streaming eyes.’ Whitefield congratulates the 
shrewd scientist, Benjamin Franklin, on his growing 
fame and adds, ‘ As you have made a pretty con- 
siderable progress in the mysteries of electricity, 
I would now humbly recommend to your diligent 
unprejudiced pursuit and study the mystery of 
the new birth. It is a most important study, and, 
_when mastered, will richly repay you for all your 
pains.’ Much study of Wesley’s letters warrants 
the opinion that in this method, as in others, he 
is the chief. He never drags in religion; but 
he cannot omit it. When he has sympathized 
‘with a poor patient’ in the agonies of gout—which 
he knew by much experience—and offered to him 
the best remedies he knows, he reverently speaks 
of ‘a sickness drugs cannot cure,’ for which ‘ there 
is no other medicine under heaven but the peace 
of God.’ Surely the Rev. Dr. Leslie could not 
read unmoved Wesley’s grateful, courteous, pleading 
letter to that Irish clergyman? Being such an 
one as Wesley the aged—he is eighty-four—the 





I Letters of John Wesley give many instances, see chapter xi. 
2 Ibid, p. 459. The letter is given in facsimile, p. 464. 
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eager evangelist ‘would fain give you one more 
instance of my sincere regard.’ So, in trembling 
handwriting, he asks, ‘Is your soul as much alive 
to God as it once was?’ 


After-care of those who had decided for Christ, 
or were awakened, is an impressive feature in this 
Evangelism, especially of John and Charles Wesley." 
The permanence of the results of their work, in 
contrast to the comparative transience of that 
of Whitefield, was largely due to this. The folding 
of their flock in bands and class-meetings is notable ; 
but it is not by any means the only way by which 
they conserved the fruit of their labours. These 
evangelists were also pastors. Wesley would not 
strike a blow unless he could follow it by others 
and by constructive work. He knew intimately 
Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, in which the Evangelist’s 
message and his pastoral method are both given. 
It is ‘Evangelist’ in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress” 
who asked of Christian and Faithful, “How hath 
it fared with you, my friends? What have you 
met with, and how have you behaved yourselves?’ 
Christian thanked him for his exhortation ; 








1See ‘Christian Fellowship’ in A New History of Methodism, i, 
283. 

2Chapter xiii, and see also Dr. Alexander Whyte’s inimitable 
study, ‘Evangelist,’ in Bunyan Characters. 
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but told him withal that they would have him speak 
further to them for their help the rest of the way.’ 


Only one other feature in the method of these 
evangelists can be here referred to. They offered 
much practical and material help to many who heard 
them. In this again they were like our Lord, 
who ‘ preached the gospel of the Reign, and healed 
every disease and complaint.’ It was Charles 
Wesley who suggested the homes for orphan chiidren 
which Whitefield founded and endowed in 
America. Wesley’s social work requires several 
pages for its mere enumeration. It deserves full 
narration! It was remarkably practical, compre- 
hensive, and ingenious. Methodist central missions, 
with their manifold redemptive agencies, embody 
his spirit. He intended all kinds of helpfulness, 
and appropriate to every rank and condition. 
The positive items in his Rules for the Methodists 
under the heading ‘Secondly’ are a noble state- 
ment of social ethics. He obeyed the Rules himself. 
He and his colleagues were absolutely free from 
the love of money or ease and abounded in deeds 
of weeck-day holiness and generosity. ‘ Money 
never stays with me,’ Wesley truly said. Compara- 
tively a poor man, he earned, begged and gave 
away £30,000. 


1 See Wesley as Sociologist, by Prof. J. A. Faulkner. 
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III 

These evangelists regarded their enduement as 
supremely important. Their endowments of physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual gifts being dedicated to 
God, there followed an enduement of them, with 
power from on high. They did not take their 
office unto themselves, but were called of God to it. 
And often they were conscious of direct divine 
incursions into their nature and work. God broke 
in upon them mightily. His inflowing and indwell- 
ing brought enrichment, enlargement, and energies 
more than mortal, wonderful and effective beyond 
all their natural possibilities or hopes. 

It should be noted that each of them dedicated 
all that he was. The whole personality and all 
its capacities were surrendered, and employed. All 
they were they put in. Modern expressions as to 
these things were yet to come, Personality—‘ we 
feel that we are greater than we know ’ ; Inheritance 
—‘I, the heir of all the ages’; Environment—‘ I 
am part of all I have met ’;—these words of psychol- 
ogy are absent from the records of these remarkable 
men. With the facts they were familiar, at least 
Charles and John Wesley were. Each knew himself 
as more than race, family, parents, conditions, 
training, education and culture had made him. 
He was separate, original, new. Charles Wesley 
sang— 
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My Jesus alone 

The Fountain I own 

Of my life and felicity here. 
He was, says Thomas Jackson, ‘above almost 
every other man, the child of feeling.’ If so, all 
he was, that he was for God. So he continues his 
song : 

From Jehovah I came, 


For His glory I am, 
And to Him I with singing return. 


He wrought his whole life, its interest, emotion, 
sublimest thoughts, fears, even his frailties, into 
his evangel. His hymns are his autobiography. 
Whitefield exposed his youthful follies, unveiled 
himself and became foolish in glorying, that Christ 
might be magnified. John Wesley, well aware 
of his noble and ennobled ancestry, of rich deposits 
in him by the stream of life, and of the proffered 
wealth about him in nature, books, and men, knew 
that ‘I, John Wesley,’ was as none had been. 
‘By the grace of God I am what I am.’ And all 
he was he laid upon the altar which sanctifieth 
the gift and the giver. At the Lord’s Table the 
brothers often sang together this hymn, in which 
the personal pronouns are important— 


Take my soul and body’s powers ; 
Take my memory, mind, and will, 
All my goods, and all my hours, 
All I know and all I feel. 
All I think or speak or do ; 
Take my heart—but make it new, 
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Then the fire of the Lord fell upon the dedicated 
spirit and all its unique powers. Dedicated, he 
became consecrated by the incoming of wisdom 
and power superior to all that was his by nature. 
Already a partaker of the divine nature, he was 
filled with its fullness. "Hence Wesley humbly 
but truthfully claimed that he laboured more 
abundantly than any; but he always hastens to 
add his recognition of the divine enabling, as in 
his comment on St. Paul’s assertion. eete 
to speak more properly, ‘it is not I, but the grace 
of God that is with me.” This it is which at first 
qualified me for the work, and still excites me to 
zeal and diligence in it.’ There speaks not only 
Wesley the expositor of St. Paul, but Wesley 
himself. 

The records of these evangelists shine with inci- 
dents when this wind and flame of, Pentecost did 
wonders. Of such an hour Wesley writes in 1741. 
‘ The words God enabled me to speak at Kingswood 
and afterwards at Bristol (so I must express myself 
still, for I dare not ascribe them to my own wisdom), 
were as a hammer and a flame.’ Charles Wesley 
in Bristol gathered the Methodists to pray at the 
hour when his brother John was preaching in St. 
Mary’s before the Oxford University. The service 
attracted many, and the sermon on ‘The Almost 
Christian’ was such that Wesley placed it second 
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in his ‘standard discourses.! Next year a similar 
ordeal and opportunity fell to Charles. Then 
John gathered London Methodists for prayer at 
the hour of the University service. He says, ‘ We 
continued in prayer much longer than we at first 
designed, and believed we had the petition we 
asked of God.’ Surely! Charles Wesley’s sermon 
was entitled ‘Awake, thou that sleepest.’ ‘It is 
doubtful,’ says his biographer, ‘whether any sermon 
in the English language, or in any language upon 
earth, has passed through so many editions, or has 
been the means of so much spiritual good.’ Nor 
was such an empowering rare in the experience 
of these evangelists. They often had the tongue 
of fire. A mark in Wesley’s cipher diaries and 
Sermon Register, ‘!’, next a text from which he 
preached, is believed to indicate that much divine 
power and blessing was experienced. The mark 
occurs hundreds of times. 

It was by the use of the means of grace, public 
and private, that these evangelists secured this 
wisdom and power. The word of God and prayer, 
with worship, sacrament, and fellowship, were the 
channels through which the divine life flowed into 
them. 


Here, in Thine own appointed ways, 
I wait to learn Thy will. 





TUnder human and divine guidance, Wesley changed his sub- 
ject. See Tyerman’s Life, i, 362, and Journal, St. Ed., ii, 478: 
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Or again— 


I look to find Thee in Thy word 
Or at Thy table meet.? 


Wesley was the sworn foe of ‘ Stillness,’ Moravian 
or other, which ignored or neglected these means 
of setting up and maintaining contact with the 
divine source of energy. He practised and com- 
manded frequent communion at the Lord’s Table.’ 
That service and all others were but means of 
grace; but they were means. And they are. 

It was felt to be vitally necessary that direct 
contact with God should be continuous. Pro- 
found and moving are Wesley’s words in Sermon 
XIX. ‘It plainly appears, God does not continue 
to act upon the soul, unless the soul re-acts upon 
God. He will not continue to breathe into our 
soul, unless our soul breathes towards Him again ; 
unless our love, and prayer, and thanksgiving 
return to Him.’ It isimpulse and response. Hence 
Wesley’s early resolves, maintained amid incessant 
calls and claims: ‘To dedicate an hour, morning 
and evening; No Excuse, Reason, or Pretence ’ ; 
‘To pray every hour, seriously, deliberately, fer- 
vently.’” The word ‘Prayer’ recurs four, six, 








IC, Wesley, ‘ The Means of Grace.’ Works of J. & C. Wesley, 
i, 233, and Wesley’s Sermons, No, xvi. 
2Sermon CI, ‘ The Duty of Constant Communion.’ 
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or more times in many a day’s entry in his diary. 
And on some days he also sang eight times. He 
had also prolonged seasons of retirement and-com- 
munion with God. In this our Lord was his example, 
who ‘continued in deserted places and prayed.’ 
Wesley’s retreats are an attractive subject for all 
who wish to learn the secrets of his power and 
service. At The Limes, Lewisham, the home of 
his most intimate lay friend, Blackwell the banker ; 
at the home of the Boltons at Witney, Oxford, and 
elsewhere, he found solitude, the mother country 
of the strong, and climbed into the silence of the 
everlasting hills of truth. There God came down 
his soul to greet. The hills drew upon him the 
enriching clouds and the solitude was filled with the 
fullness of Him that filleth all in all. It became 
true for him as he said of Whitefield: ‘ From this 
source’—the love of God thus realized—‘ arose 
that torrent of eloguence which frequently bore 
down all before it; from this, that astounding 
force of persuasion, which the most hardened sinners 
could not resist.’ 


WE HAVE HEARD WITH OUR EARS, O GOD, OUR 
FATHERS HAVE TOLD US, WHAT WORKS THOU DIDST 
IN THESE DAYS, IN THE TIMES OF OLD. AND THIS 
GoD Is OUR GOD. 


In all the confidence of hope, 
I claim the blessing now. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE WAR ON 
EVANGELISM 


For the evangelist the Great European War has 
been a wonderful opportunity. Not that we have 
witnessed anything approaching to a revival in the 
old sense of that word, but because the Christian 
minister has been brought into a relation with men 
which has perhaps never before been the privilege 
of his class. It is not merely that under the strain 
of the terrible fighting on the Western Front he 
has seen men stripped of all that is superficial, 
has looked upon the naked souls of his comrades 
and has received confidences which under ordinary 
circumstances would never be made to mortal 
man. In camp, bivouac, and hospital, on the 
march and in front line dug-outs, he has lived the 
common life, has entered into an intimacy with 
men outside the churches which had always before 
been by force of circumstances denied him. He 
has thus not only come to know the ‘man in the 
street’ as never before, but has been enabled to 

(153) 
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look at the Church with his eyes, and to many 
the revelation has been a blinding one. | 

It cannot be too often insisted that the soldier 
of to-day is not ina class by himself. To one like 
myself whose whole ministry has been spent in 
the Army this is obvious. The men of the old 
regular Army possessed definite characteristics which 
marked them out as a class apart—but the old 
Army is dead. It gave its life for England on the 
fields of Flanders during the first six months when 
the New Army was being trained. The Army 
that most chaplains have known during this war 
has been a citizen army, the whole body of the 
young manhood of our race, most of which has been 
already re-absorbed in the industrial and commercial 
life of the country. They were men that the Church 
had failed to reach, who had little or no interest 
in organized Christianity, who never gave the 
Christian minister the chance of knowing them, and 
who, if they met him at all, did so on their guard 
and with restraint. The conditions of active 
service broke down that restraint; for the first 
time the men really knew the minister and the minis- 
ter met them as never before on frank and equal 
terms, The result has been that many chaplains, 
blinded by their knowledge, have since written and 
spoken as though they had received a new revelation, 
and as if these youths who fought and died so 
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gallantly could give us a new religion and teach 
us how we ought to worship. The consequence 
has been considerable impatience and resentment; 
the Church has rightly felt that all of wisdom and 
knowledgé“is not necessarily with the young and 
inexperienced. Nevertheless during the war much 
has been learned about the men, their attitude 
towards the Church, the things they think, the 
knowledge they lack, and the methods that appeal 
to and hold them, all of which is invaluable to the 
evangelist. Also not a few of their criticisms of the 
Church are so true that before we can hope to reach 
them we must go down into the depths of contrition, 
acknowledge our faults, and set our house in order. 

In the limited space at my disposal it will be 
my endeavour to set down as concisely as possible 
some of the knowledge gained during the past 
five years, that, knowing with what eyes these 
men regard Christ and His Church, we may discover 
the method of appeal which is most likely to win 
their hearts and hold their allegiance. 

I think that chaplains of all churches would agree 
that the great majority of the men who served 
in our armies were not in living touch with any 
church. Perhaps twenty per cent. were associated 
in a greater or less degree with some religious body. 
The rest were not irreligious, but their religion, 
such as it was, was not Christian. They were not 
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anti-Christian, but were indifferent to the Church, 
and when they thought of it at all, regarded 
it as a survival of a past age which had long 
since outlived its usefulness. When persuaded 
to talk about such subjects, their judgement was 
that the Church was a failure, did not represent 
Christ, and if He came to earth He would repudiate 
it. It was busy with things which did not matter, 
was out of touch with reality and doing nothing 
for the social welfare of men. It was far more 
concerned about its own privileges than the spiritual 
and social needs of the people, whilst its divisions 
they frankly did not understand and had no sym- 
pathy with. Of the clergy of all denominations 
the view held was that they were too professional, 
had little or no practical knowledge of men, and lived 
in a world of their own imagining which had no 
relation to real life. Their message was delivered 
in an artificial voice, often without conviction, 
and bore the marks of insincerity. 

Religion to most men was a term of reproach, 
denoting self-righteous formalism and hypocrisy, 
its key-note being ‘ Thou shalt not,’ its one object 
a selfish one, namely the saving of your own soul. 
More than once I heard a man describe a truly 
devout comrade as ‘ Really good, not religious.’ To 
many the calling a man religious was synonymous 
with calling him a hypocrite. On the other hand, 
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they were quick to recognize true goodness, and 
the really devout man was always respected. For 
Christ, as far as they knew Him, they had great 
admiration, and with all the criticisms I heard passed 
on Christians and the Church, I never heard a slight- 
ing word spoken of Him. Most of them believed 
in the existence of God and in the life hereafter. 
Through all their beliefs there ran a strong vein 
of fatalism, but that was probably due to the 
conditions of front-line service. Their conscious 
creed was more pagan than Christian ; it comprised 
loyalty to their comrades, faithfulness to duty, 
and the need for courage and endurance. But 
beneath this ran a spirit of self-forgetfulness and 
a capacity for sacrifice which was of the very essence 
of the spirit of Christ. Few had any sense of sin 
or conscious need of redemption. Prayer they 
had learned to believe in under stress of battle 
where they had first felt its need and realized its 
power. But with most of them it was an emergency 
measure and not a habit of life. 

As a whole they were not greatly concerned 
about intellectual difficulties; very few of them 
seemed to have learned to think. But they recog- 
nized that there were difficulties of belief in the 
demands made upon church members, and they 
suspected the clergy of avoiding such difficulties, 
not facing facts, and of palming off teaching which 
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they themselves did not believe. Their ignorance 
of the very meaning of Christianity was staggering. 
Simple theological terms conveyed nothing to their 
minds. Of the doctrines of the Church they had 
no knowledge whatever, and even the most familiar 
Bible stories seemed hardly known. Often it was 
hard to believe that all these men had passed through 
schools where they had received religious instruction, 
and that many of them had also for some years 
of their lives attended Sunday School. This ignor- 
ance was just as noticeable amongst the officers 
as the men, and those who had been to our big 
public schools were as pagan, if not more so, as 
those who had only had an elementary education. 
Of course it is understood that in all the above 
I am speaking of the majority, the average man. 
Over against these were the minorities—church 
members, men of deep spirituality, those of keen 
intellect conscious of difficulty and fighting their 
way towards a satisfying faith, men perplexed by 
the moral problems of the war, those who were 
agnostic, and those definitely in arms against 
Christianity. These numbered thousands, but the 
others numbered hundreds of thousands. All types 
the chaplain from time to time was called upon to 
help; but the problem which was ever with him 
was the multitude, so ignorant, intellectually so 
superficial, and yet with it all rising to heights of 
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heroism and self-sacrifice which were truly astonish- 
ing. 

In trying to deal with these men one thing was 
quickly apparent. It was never difficult to get 
a congregation, and they were the best listeners 
we had ever preached to in our lives. Given a 
chaplain who was in deadly earnest, and who talked, 
not with a parsonic voice, but naturally as man 
to man and the size of his congregation was only 
conditioned by the accommodation available. Often 
I have known men by hundreds stand in mud and 
rain for an hour or more, and in spite of unspeakable 
discomfort eagerly drink in the simple message 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. The use of all theolo- 
gical terms, even the most simple, had to be avoided ; 
religious phraseology was taboo ; but an exposition 
of Christian doctrine in the terms of every-day speech 
aroused the keenest interest. To many it came 
as a new revelation that Christianity could be applied 
to every-day life and had to do with reality. Most 
of them believed that it was a good thing to have 
when you died, but it had never entered their minds 
that it was something also to live by. To me it 
was a pathetic thing to see the surprise of men 
when they discovered that the whole of religion 
was not comprised in the words ‘ thou shalt not.’ 
and that the measure of a man’s devotion to Christ 

was not the number of things he did not do but 
EP 
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the spirit of love which made him forget himself 
and spend and be spent for others. Christianity 
as a practical proposition for every-day life fired 
their imaginations and filled them with eager 
enthusiasm. The idealism of the Christian evangel 
appealed to the best in them, but they deemed it 
impossible, and had never dreamt that the Christ 
who laid so hard a rule upon His disciples had also 
provided the power to enable them to fulfil His 
command. This put a new complexion on much 
that they had regarded as deplorable but inevitable. 
Take for instance the question of sexual purity, 
‘For the ordinary man,’ they would say, ‘ this is 
impossible. So, when I fall, I’m ashamed, I know 
it is weak, but after all it is human nature and I am 
no worse than thousands of others. It is the way 
Iam made.’ But when they know that the reserves 
of the power of Christ are at their disposal, the 
aspect of the whole question is changed, the 
impossible is now possible, the ideal is within their 
reach. It was never difficult to convince them of 
their need of some power other than their own ; 
to them the surprise was that such power was to 
be found in religion. 

At the Front to get the men to listen to our 
message was never difficult, but did it have any 
effect on life and character? Were souls gathered 
into the fold of Christ? Let me say here quite 
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frankly that I found very early in the war that the 
old form of appeal had lost its power and the old 
‘mission’ methods were useless. The penitent- 
form had no place in my services. I refrained 
from all emotional appeals, nor did I urge men on 
the spur of the moment to stand up and make 
public confession. I saw nothing that I could 
describe as a great revival, and I know of no other 
chaplain in similar circumstances who did, But 
in twos and threes men came seeking further 
guidance. In mess and dug-out I frequently 
caught eclioes of discussions on spiritual questions 
which were directly traceable to services held ; 
and as I bent over dying men in battle I was con- 
stantly made glad by those who bore witness to 
the fruit brought forth in their lives through the 
seed sown. The words ‘mission,’ ‘ revival,’ and 
‘conversion’ I found had to be purged from a 
taint which clung to them in the minds of those 
men. They had been so mishandled in the past, 
so abused, that they were invariably connected 
with emotionalism, sensationalism, and religious 
hysteria. The ‘simple gospel school of evangel- 
ism,’ as it has been called, was no longer 
simple ; its phraseology had become meaningless, 
its methods discredited, the minds of men were 
only confused by it—and yet, the gospel of Jesus 
Christ was still the power of God unto salvation. 
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These men are now home once more, save only 
those who. made the supreme sacrifice and to-day 
lie sleeping in almost every land. But some millions 
of these men are back again, and form the rank and 
file of our civil and industrial life. They have 
learned much whilst they have been away, they 
have been through great experiences, they possess 
a religion of sorts, They are still, most of them, 
outside the churches, Yet the Church needs them ; 
they have a valuable contribution to make, and they 
need the Church, for they still have so much to learn. 
How are they to be reached ? What is the evangel 
which shall kindle their hearts and rouse their 
enthusiasm to come forth for Christ even as in 
the early days of the War they responded to the 
nation’s call ? 

First of all let me say that I hold very strongly 
that never in the history of Christendom have the 
minds and hearts of men been so ready to respond 
to the right message. The ground has been broken, 
the wilderness has been made ready for the sowing, 
the impact of the war has revealed to men a need 
they never realized in the old careless days before 
Armageddon devastated the world. These men now 
believe—really believe—in God. Not long ago 
I was in a company of officers, most of them univer- 
sity graduates and, in civil life, professional men of 
standing. None of them was habitually a church- 
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goer, and before the war they were not even interested 
in religious matters. They were discussing the 
effect that the experiences of the past years had had 
upon them, and inevitably the, religious question 
arose. Said one, ‘I don’t think that it has made 
us more religious, and certainly the result has 
not been an evangelical revival.’ ‘ No,’ responded 
one of his comrades, ‘but one thing is certain. We 
who have been through it know there is a God. 
I wasn’t sure of that before the war, but a few 
times over the top and twenty-four hours lying 
on my back in ‘no man’s land’ wounded settled 
that problem for me once and for all. Also I believe 
in a hereafter now, and I used not to do so. Why 
it should have made this so certain I cannot tell, 
but most other fellows I have talked with agree 
that it has had the same effect upon them.’ And 
all present acknowledged that it was so. 

Then also in the light of their own experience 
these men appreciate and understand the sacrifice 
of Christ as never before. What used to seem 
unreal, far-off, and meaningless has become real 
and full of a new meaning. They too have suffered, 
have died daily, have been ready to give their 
lives for others—they have fellowship with the 
sufferings of Christ. I have already mentioned 
the fact that if you preach about Jesus Christ you 
are always assured of a patient, even an eager 
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hearing. Our task is to teach them that the God 
whom they have come to know in the trenches is 
this same Jesus. Many have builded their altar 
to an unknown God and have offered daily sacrifice 
thereon, but have yet to learn that He and the 
Man of Sorrows are one. A wounded soldier lay 
dying, and as I comforted him he said, ‘ No, I’m 
not a Christian; but I believe in God, and I’ve 
tried to do my duty.’ Then as the end came, 
with sudden strength he sat upright on his stretcher, 
and, looking at that which was hidden from other 
eyes, in tones of glad recognition exclaimed, ‘ Why, 
it was Jesus all the time, and I never knew it!’ 
That man is typical of a vast host who but wait 
for the wise guidance which shall lead them into 
the knowledge as well as the love of God. 

Another point of contact with these men is found 
in the virtues which all acknowledge have been 
their universal characteristics —- unselfishness, 
courage, cheerfulness under all conditions, faith- 
fulness to duty, humility in their estimate of their 
personal achievement, and generous recognition 
of the services of others. Essentially Christian 
virtues, and yet I have found nothing more humilia- 
ting than the surprise of the men when such virtues 
are claimed as Christian. In the past we must have 
wofully failed in our witness, if the Christ-like 
qualities are the very last that the ‘man in the 
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street’ connects with the Christian character as 
he knows it. 

Throughout the war there has been no factor 
which has played such a part in the soldier’s daily 
life as comradeship. This was the touchstone 
of his conduct, the inspiration of his most self- 
sacrificing and heroic deeds. The sin against 
good comradeship was the unpardonable sin. The 
nearer you got to the front line, the greater the 
hardship and privation, the more imminent the 
danger, the closer and more sacred that bond 
became until it was frequently transformed into 
a love passing the love of women. To the large 
majority it was exalted into a religion—it was the 
last word in the soldier’s creed. If to these men 
Christ can be revealed as the Great Comrade, and 
their consciences can be wakened to their duty of 
good comradeship with Him, the response will be 
immediate and overwhelming. I do not believe 
that they will be brought to repentance by denun- 
ciation; but if they know Christ they will realize 
how they have failed Him in the past, have failed 

in good comradeship, and their contrition will be 
deep and heart-searching. 

Again and again during the past five years it 
has been borne in upon me that in the past the Church 
has never adequately appealed to the heroic in 
man. The war has revealed that in the vast majority 
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of men there is a capacity for sheer self-forgetfulness 
and self-dedication to a great cause which trans- 
forms the most commonplace into heroes of romance. - 
The call of patriotism has done for these men what 
religion has utterly failed to do. Why? Is it 
not because in our evangelism we have too often 
appealed to man’s baser nature? We have 
attempted to dazzle him with the promise of the 
joys of heaven and talked to him of the reward 
he shall win if he endures. The saving of his own 
soul has been emphasized as the most important 
thing, and we have tried to make him realize it by 
threatening him with the pains of hell. Few men 
worth winning are so won. During the second 
Battle of Ypres the craters on Hill 60 had become a 
shambles—a writhing mass of dead and dying at the 
bottom of a funnel-shaped hole—few who entered 
ever came out alive. When things were at 
their worst, with grim front-line humour one 
man, as he wiped the blood and sweat from his 
face said, ‘This does the parsons down. They 
can never frighten us with hell again.’ These 
men have been in hell, have tasted the worst that 
living man can be called upon to bear, and are 
not to be frightened as a nurse frightens naughty 
children into right-doing. But put before them 
the idea of the Kingdom of God, let them see the 
Church as an instrument, a means to an end, and that 
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end the uplifting and saving of all mankind. Let 
them see religion not as a sort of spiritual fire- 
insurance, but as a warfare against wrong, ignorance, 
oppression and sin wherever it is found, a war 
from which there is no discharge, and which will 
use to the uttermost that capacity in men for 
service and suffering which this war has disclosed. 
If to them there comes such a call they will respond 
even as they did in those first days of the war in 
1914. V ery significant in this connexion is the 
fact that in France the men always crowded to 
lectures on Foreign Missions. This came as a 
surprise to most of us. It was hardly the type of 
subject which we expected would appeal to non- 
churchgoing youths. Yet wherever such lectures 
and conferences were held a good attendance was 
certain. In one case that came under my own 
notice a series of missionary lectures was given 
extending over a fortnight. Every night the large 
hall was full, sometimes as many as two thousand 
men were present ; there were never less than one 
thousand. Night after night it was the same men 
who gathered there, and this was in a camp where 
there were plenty of counter-attractions, theatres, 
concerts and cinemas. Eagerly they discussed 
missionary problems, asked questions of the lecturer, 
and frankly acknowledged that this aspect of 
Christianity as a world force was new and attractive. 
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As one lad said, and from the ‘ hear, hears’ of his 
comrades it was easy to see that he did not speak 
for himself alone, ‘I can understand that kind of 
Christianity, trying to make the world a better 
place instead of spending all your strength on the 
business of saving your own soul.’ The call of 
humanity, the cry of the weak, the need of your 
brother, these are the things which at once they heed. 
Shew them that Christ alone can answer that call 
and supply that need, that He alone is the Captain 
who can lead them victoriously, and they are with 
~ you to a man. 

I have tried to make known the hearts and minds 
of these comrades of mine so that they may be 
presented with the truth in such a form as 
- will compel their allegiance. They are spiritually 
ignorant, and must be educated. They are preju- 
diced against both Church and clergy, and we 
must so live and work that the distrust is removed. 
During the war they have felt their need and cried 
to God; we must see to it that they are not permitted 
to lapse once again into the old indifference. In 
the face of death they have seen visions and felt 
a breath from the life beyond. The story of the 
Angels of Mons may be accounted for and be a 
journalistic fake—but there were other similar 
experiences which, account for them as you will, 
were very real to the men. In the days of greatest 
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strain we were none of us normal ; the dividing-line 
between the seen and unseen was very slight, and 
our young men dreamed dreams. Now those 
visions fade, are only a memory, but they show a 
capacity which must not be ignored by the evangel- 
ist who would.win them for Christ. Above all, 
do not forget their splendid idealism. The very 
criticisms they hurl at us and the Church are because 
we do not attain to the heights of their ideal. The 
thing that keeps so many of them out of communion 
with us is that they realize their own inability to 
reach the Christian ideal as they understand it. It 
is for us to show them that Christ will endue them 
with the power to triumph over their own natures, 
and that He claims them as His comrades in the 
great Crusade. When once that truth has gripped 
them, you will find that they will not seek for a 
religion made easy, but will desire a cause worth 
striving, working, and suffering for; not only a 
Christ who died for them, but a Christ for whom 
if needs be they can die. 


CHAPTER IX 


REVIVALS, AND THEIR RESULTS 


w pion et! 


REVIVALS are recognized among the effective 
instruments of Evangelism. The term is often 
loosely used, and may denote merely a local awaken- 
ing extending to a few weeks; or on the other 
hand a world-wide movement, acting and reacting 
for years. It may be an emotional outburst, 
exhausting itself more or less in extravagances ; 
or it may bring about ethical and social as well as 
religious changes, affecting the course and spirit 
of a nation—and, therefore, of many nations. 
The most evanescent of them may leave some 
residue of good; while even the greatest and richest 
of them lend themselves both to abuse and mis- 
understanding : they invite criticism and hostility, 
because of their challenging call. At the first, 
‘they sweep in mighty tides ... and have the 
changing voice of many waters. And the clearer 
and more spiritual they are, the more marked is 
their fluctuating character.’ 

A revival often comes unexpectedly ; but that 
does not mean that it has come other than in the 
way of the laws of the Spirit. For every genuine 
revival, small or great, is in accordance with a 
spiritual order: one and all, God directs them, and 
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determines their times and bounds—though never 
without regard to co-operative contributions from 
the Church. The unexpectedness of revivals partly - 
accounts for their being misunderstood—over- 
estimated on the one hand, and on the other hand 
under-rated. Friendly expectation is too much 
excited ; criticism is taken unawares and becomes 
censorious, There is a feverish thirst for figures, 
and, in too- many instances, for unusual manifesta- 
tions. It is a well-known fact that, frequently, 
in the record of local missions, the figures are unduly 
stretched and sometimes swollen. The Nemesis 
that overtakes such a straining of the figures for 
the sake of making the results look large, is for the 
moment forgotten or ignored; but when, some 
months later, the results are audited by the stern 
accountant called Time, and they yield painful 
disappointment, Nemesis comes to its own and 
often a little more. The more swollen the figures, 
the more palpable the failure. There may be a 
saving remnant of good: but the whole stands 
discredited in the public judgement. 


I 


Statistics cannot be eliminated from records of 
revivals, any more than from other forms of Christian 
work and progress. But neither should they be 
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studied and judged separately: they should be 
considered comparatively, both the gains of the 
moment and the losses registered later. It is not 
pleasant to point to other failures in Christian 
effort, to show that revivals do not suffer alone. 
But Christianity survives all the failures of its 
agencies : we need therefore not be timid in honestly 
facing unpleasant facts. If, for instance, Sunday 
School work showed no leakage, or only an unimport- 
ant loss, one ground for depreciating the value of 
revivals because of the loss of converts would become 
more reasonable ; though even then some account 
would have to be taken of the difference between the 
steady, continuous method of Sunday School work 
and the fervent arrival and passing of a revival. 
Unhappily, the leakage in Sunday School results is 
not unimportant but growingly disturbing. And yet 
this, surely, is no justification for cancelling the Sun- 
day School, though it is a reason for prayerful inquiry 
and improvement. The records of revivals 
should be treated with equal fairness; not with a 
view of disparaging them or excluding them from 
the evangelistic programme of the Church, but of 
learning how to direct them reverently and wisely 
garner the results. 


II 


In considering revival statistics, the bare show 
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of numbers proves very little. To make the audit 
both sound and useful, it would be necessary to 
tabulate ages, antecedents, and subsequent happen- 
ings. One illustration, of many, may be given 
to show the difficulty of useful auditing. Among 
those brought in with the first during a revival 
are usually those who linger in the porch of the 
Christian churches. They tarry near, and when any 
excitement. is provided within, they hurriedly 
enter; but many of them sit as near the door as 
possible, ready to steal out when excitement is 
past. They are eager to be recruited, and almost 
as ready to be demobilized—or to demobilize 
_themselves. In missions, they are the habitués 
of the inquiry-room ; in revivals, if first to arrive, 
too often also first to leave. Christ knew them and 
pictured them in the Parable of the Sower: ‘ These 
are they ... who, when they have heard the 
word, immediately receive it with gladness; and 
have no root in themselves, and so endure but for a 
time.’ They are the illusive factor in statistics, 
exaggerating both the initial success and the sub- 
sequent failure. 

From an examination of the results in Wales 
of the revival of 1859-60, and again that of 1904-5, 
I am convinced that those who were furthest away 
previously and brought in after a sore struggle, 
have remained steadfast and proved useful Christians, 
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in a greater proportion. It was expert observation, 
for instance, which is responsible for the statement 
that among the pillars of the churches between 
1870 and 1890 (or later) were the men converted— 
stormily converted, in most cases, after far wandering 
and riotous living—and brought in during the 
revival of 59-60; or else men who had previously 
crossed the threshold, but then borne forward by 
a conquering force into the very heart of the Church. 
The incalculable value of such men to an entire 
generation is lost sight of, if numbers alone are 
dealt with in the audit. We may well grieve over the 
sheaves lost, but without ceasing to thank God for 
the sheaves safely garnered, and the living seed they 
provide for later harvests. 


uit 


A genuine revival adds not only to the numerical 
strength of the churches, but also to their spiritual 
wealth and activities. But here again a similar 
difficulty confuses the tabulating of results. Who 
can discern the value of the silent experiences, 
partly hidden, of those previously in Christ —of those 
who have passed from respectable formality to a 
living fellowship with the Saviour and with His 
loved ones? Who can foretell the harvest of some 
seed of the kingdom, dropped as from a swiftly 
passing wing, into some young Soul? Who can 
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even guess what backsliding, what spiritual falls, 
what moral disasters have been averted through 
the quickening of heart and conscience during a 
season of revival? It has been said that the 
evangelical revival of the eighteenth century saved 
England from the wild extravagances of the French 
Revolution: the same estimate on a smaller scale 
is applicable to briefer periods and more limited 
areas, to the single church and even to the individual. 

Soon after the revival of 1904-5 came a period 
of industrial unrest in South Wales, as elsewhere ; 
and the period is not yet over. It has, in some 
instances, sadly disturbed church life, causing 
divisions and constant misunderstandings. But it 
is only reasonable to infer that had the unrest come 
without a religious awakening to precede it, the 
results might have been far more disastrous. A 
residue of restraint, brought over from those fervent 
days, has either saved or modified the situation 
in many churches. It may also, sooner than many 
fear, help to unite those who have been for the 
moment separated. 


IV 
In another way also an industrial crisis, local 
or general, may confuse the results of a revival. 
Men and families may be scattered far and wide, 
changing not only neighbourhoods but sometimes 
IZ 
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countries. Converts may pass out of sight, where they 
were once known; they may come to be reckoned 
among the lapsed, simply because there is no news 
of them. A concrete instance, from the Welsh 
revival of 1904-5, has just come under my notice. 
Among the converts was a notorious character, 
riotous in drink, the terror of his home, the scandal 
of the neighbourhood. He was converted, as it 
were, at the mount that burned with fire, the mount 
of blackness and tempest. He became a great 
instrument of conversion. Through long self: 
neglect, he was little better than unlettered ; 
but he gave himself daily to his Bible, learning 
anew to read, and to prayer. His voice at many 
a service during these months had a note of its own, 
the thrill of an escaped captive. I can recall it 
even as I write: it sounded, in its gladness, like 
the call of a trumpet. But the decline of the local 
industry forced him, with many more to find other 
homes, in other districts and other lands. A hurried 
inquiry might lead one to number him with ‘ the mis- 
sing ’—probably lost. It so happened that quite 
recently in a Welsh American weekly, I came across 
his name and his record as an earnest Christian worker 
all through the intervening years to this day. This 
is the kind of casual testimony that may be clean 
overlooked in any ordinary audit of permanent 
results. 
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It seemed well to enter at some length into these 
considerations; not that they should cover the 
mistakes and losses of revivals, but that they should 
correct our perspective. Revivals are powerful 
instruments of Evangelism ; but like all instruments 
they have to be guarded and they’can be improved. 


¥ 

Revivals form a part of the history of religion ; 
they have their own place in the history and progress 
of the Christian Church. As they have come period- 
ically, so we may expect them to come again, in 
various forms by various means. How can the 
Church prepare for their coming, and secure the 
best harvesting ? 

Dr. Glover states as a recognized fact ‘that 
wherever the Christian Church, or a section of it, 
or a single Christian, has put upon Jesus Christ a 
higher emphasis—above all where everything has 
been centred in Jesus Christ—there has been an 
increase of power for church, or community, or man. 
Where new value has been found in Jesus Christ, 
the Church has risen in power, in energy, in appeal, 
in victory.’ The key of all true revivalism is there. 
It is a coming of Christ to His own in the Church, 
Neither organization nor ‘diligence can be a substi- 
tute for that. A new sense of Christ—as living, 
available, the same eternal Saviour of the world—is 
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the beginning and end of a revival; it comes with 
that,.and it lasts while that is fresh, and in passing 
leaves its token of return. But this new sense of 
Christ is not easily obtained: formality, average 
success, an atmosphere of general content—all these 
may keep Him long at the Church’s door, waiting, 
His knock unheard or unheeded. 

The prayer that of its own self rises into inter- 
cession is the prayer that makes the Church feel 
the hunger and thirst after Christ. Our average 
prayer is only good enough for average living in 
ordinary days. For great days, for great spiritual 
adventures, we must pray greatly. In such intense 
moments, if we are Christians at all, we cannot but 
‘behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world.’ 

With this comes the deepening sense of fellowship. 
The Church is sometimes so bent on its ordinary 
business, and some of it very routine, that it has no 
time or mind for the rich grace of Christian fellowship. 
The moment the Lord Jesus ascended, His bereaved 
disciples felt this hunger of fellowship: ‘ these all 
continued with one accord in prayer and supplica- 
tion.’ It was the vigil of Pentecost, and the pattern 
of intercessory fellowship leading to revival. It is 
not enough to toil and pray for organic union: 
that may help; but the grace of fellowship in 
Christ is more than that. It is a more personal, 
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a more affectionate, a more intimate union, one 
with another, in Christ, than any power from 
outside, however wise and good, can effect. The 
coming together of expectant souls in unison of 
love and hope is in itself a proof of the direct working 
of the Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit—now we reach the fountain- 
head of all renewal. The fresh vision of Christ, 
the fervent growth of intercession, the deepening 
joy of fellowship—they are all His gifts. No 
intellectual effort of ours to read Christ better, 
to see Christ more clearly, will avail us except as 
we are in more intimate touch with the Spirit: 
‘He shall glorify Me; for He shall receive of Mine 
and shall show it unto you.’ No careful resolution, 
no prepared calendar of intercession will bring us 
to the ‘day of Christ’ except through increasing 
dependence on the Spirit to complete the incomplete- 
ness of our pleading: ‘the Spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered.’ And no mere schooling of ourselves 
to cherish nice feelings will establish us in the 
grace of fellowship without Him whose peculiar 
gift in the Triune benediction is communion (2 Cor. 
xiii. 14). Always, in all Christian service, as indeed 
in all the employments of daily life, we have need of 
the Spirit’s hand to guide us ‘ into all truth ’"—to 
make us real through and through. But there is 
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an added promise of grace for the Church is commu- 
nion—the seeing, pleading, living Church: and that 
promise is revival. 


VI 

And when a revival does come, how can the 
Church safeguard its fruits? How can we learn 
from past experience to meet the next with more 
adequate understanding ? 

After all, each church, as it stands at the first 
advent of a revival, largely determines the sum and 
value of its garnered harvest. In any given area, 
at any given time, the. temperature of the 
various churches may greatly differ. Some 
may be in a vitally prepared state, while at the 
other end there may be a church worse than un- 
prepared, A ‘sound of a coming’ is heard, the 
breath of God’s four winds fills the prepared churches; 
the less prepared churches would like to have it, 
just as they are, and the temptation then is to 
force it—or to show a mere form of it. In this 
forcing, there is usually an easy entrance for the 
abnormal, Everything unusual is not to be ruled 
out ; every vision is not a false vision, every extra- 
ordinary manifestation is not ‘ of the earth, earthy.’ 
There may be a quickness of ear, a clearness of 
vision, to account for the reality of things not other- 
wise heard or seen, But these are the sheaths 
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rather than the sword. During the last revival in 
Wales there was an unwise haste, a feverish eagerness, 
not simply to modify the ordinary means of grace, 
but even to suppress portions of them. Emotion, 
often more physical than devout, took the place 
of teaching; forwardness was more esteemed than 
reverent restraint. It is well that every one who 
confesses Christ should realize his individual priest- 
hood; but not well that he should rush into the 
sanctuary without putting on the ‘garment of 
praise ’"—the spirit of adoration. 


VII 

Again: the authentic note of a revival may 
be mistaken. Many people, under the influence of 
the warm atmosphere, are led to imagine that a 
revival is at its height when it has become explosive 
—then, and only then. A meeting is not considered 
a great meeting, unless, so to speak, it breaks in 
pieces. And it is not easy to differentiate, in such 
periods of deep emotion, between what may be 
called divinely ruled change of order and excited 
manufactured confusion, The wise leader will 
aim at intensifying inward feeling and conviction 
rather than make it explode. Otherwise the mere 
outburst will waste the moral content of fine emo- 
tions. In the legends of mediaeval saints, extra- 
ordinary visions, trances, ecstasies, are made by 
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the unwise chronicler to be the test and guarantee 
of saintliness; but calmer judgement gives these 
their place as secondary, at the least: they are 
in most instances, when viewed most charitably, 
but warm emotions running waste. The mistakes 
of ‘the religious’ repeat themselves; the form is 
changed, but essentially they are the same. Not 
explosion, but inward moralization, is the end to 
be desired. While on the one hand, a revival may 
be spoilt by an arresting chill, an overweening 
prudence, it may on the other hand be spoilt by 
voluble excitement and impatient anxiety for 
quick results. The best safeguard is a prepared 
church, still watching the Spirit’s silent signal 
in the hour of a great outpouring. The Master 
may suddenly come: let there be always a ‘ large 
upper-room furnished and prepared’ for His urgent 
call at morning, noon, or midnight. 


VIII 

In looking for a revival, the Church must look 
with a single eye and unbound spirit. She must 
neither nominate the agent, nor determine before- 
hand the form and the route. ‘ Thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth.’ There are certain elements 
common to all revivals ; if we could penetrate deep 
enough, we might find that more elements are 
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common, under varying form, to all of them. The 
work of Francis of Assisi and William Booth may 
be more akin than appears at first sight. But 
neither of them was the prophet that ‘ should come’ 
—if the contemporary Church of either were con- 
sulted. We recognize that to-day ; but we must not 
only interpret the past wisely, but store up the wis- 
dom for present and future use. Neither denomina- 
tional nor personal prejudice should rob us of the 
gladness of the Spirit’s visitation. , Whether it comes 
from the East or from the West, both are provinces of 
the Spirit. Whether it speak with the tongue o i 
the learned or unlearned, as long as the tongue is 
aflame with God’s fire, let us hear and give heed. 
And when it comes, let us not despise the manifold 
gifts of the Spirit, by merely copying the one or the 
few that are called to lead. Let each keep himself 
in such intimate contact with the Spirit, that he 
may express himself through his own individuality 
and yet fall into the order of God. ‘ The spirits 
of the prophets are subject to the prophets: for God 
is not the Author of confusion, but of peace.’ 

Even should it come from some sphere outside 
our organized churches, let not that make us blind 
to its possible value. We are shedding a good 
deal of our ecclesiasticism in these days: perhaps 
in the immediate morrow we may be called upon 
to sacrifice more of our cherished traditions. But 
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they will have done their work and served their 
generation. God will give us something better. 
It may be that the very next revival by its agent or 
agents, its forms and methods, will be the Spirit’s 
donation to the union of Christendom. Are we 
prepared for a revival which may hasten that, 
without hurrying it? Do we ever wish to prepare 
for it. Are we ‘captives’ of our own prejudices 
and programmes? ‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
Me... to preach deliverance to the captives ’— 
to all captives, within the Church, or without. 
To come to a revival with a heart made free, is to 
‘breathe in the fear of the Lord;’ and therefore to 
accept His will, His way, and His appointed workmen. 


IX 


When a revival has come and is passing, another 
serious test begins. Many churches behave as 
if' they expected the results to be self-preserving. 
They provide no adequate means for keeping them 
by rightly using them. They watch the new 
fervour pass away, and are quick to blame and 
slow to sympathize and help. A censorious church, 
like Absalom’s foxes, sets fire to the harvest-field— 
in this case, its own harvest. 

On the other hand, the converts, the fresh comers 
of a revival, are in danger from themselves as well as 
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from their environment. To follow John Newton’s 
enumeration of their temptations and perils: 

I. They are soon troubled and disheartened— 
because ‘this confidence arises rather from the 
lively impressions of joy within, than from a distinct 
and clear apprehension of the work of God in Christ.’ 

2. They are prone to pass judgement on those 
who have not felt as they have—‘ they who are in 
this state of their first love are seldom free from 
something of a censorious spirit.’ 

3. Self-righteousness and self-will threaten and 
often injure them—‘a part (often-times a very 
considerable part) of their zeal spends itself in 
externals and non-essentials, prompts them to 
practise what is not commanded, to refrain from 
what is lawful, and to observe various and needless 
austerities and singularities.’ 

These are the warnings of one who had been 
much with Christ, in periods of religious revival 
and decay, and who was a scribe ‘ instructed unto 
the Kingdom of Heaven,’ His warnings are per- 
manently true; and they apply to the churches of 
to-day as they are, in view of any revival that will 
come, sooner or later. The Church.should always 
be expecting great days of the Spirit, and therefore 
she should be constantly training her children, 
and forewarning them in time. Indeed, the warnings 
have an application that is always timely ; for in 
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days furthest removed from a wide-spread revival 
young souls may feel the kindling of God, and glow 
with indescribable passion and hope, in the midst 
of the Church’s commonplaces. 


Xx 


Let us recognize that there is no subtle magic 
in revivals, to make up to cold or worldly churches 
for their neglect, to distribute spiritual gifts effect- 
ively without moral preparedness, to make it 
easy for a sinner to become a saint without the usual 
discipline of grace, to provide wisdom gratuitously 
to the foolish and the forward. A revival is a day 
of judgement and a day of grace in one: to the 
sincere a day of grace, to the false a day of judge- 
ment, It is a day of grace for the Church, adding 
a host of adherents; it is also a day of judgement 
for the Church, if the hearth is not ready for them. 
_ Let the Christian Church of to-day not only sigh for 
a revival, but prepare for it as though it were at 
the door. The preparation will be itself a prayer— 
‘Even so, come, Lord Jesus,’ He never misses the 
room that is ‘ furnished and prepared.’ 
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